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at Howard, and the uses to which the participants put their Institute 
experience after they returned to their places of work. The 
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Part I of the Sunsnary of the Adult Basic Education Institute 
for Teachers and Teacher-Trainers of Urban Adult Populations reported 
the Institute's objf:ct1ves. the 84 participants from HEU ^glons ; 
I, II, and III were ('and the Institute programs vrhlch Included 
lenures, discussions, field trips, and task forces at work. Lectu?*es 
and discussions ware presented in full whenever the material was 
available. The program was built around four general perspectlve'i— 
economic, ecological or sociological, political, and bureaucratic. 
Part I Is concerned with the period from July 26 to August 6, )971. 
Part II Is concerned with the period from August 7, 1971 tc August 
31, 1972. 

Part II of the Swwnary reports the results of an op-^nlonnalrc 
taken om August 6, 1971, the last day of the ass^bled gr^up at 
Howard, and the uses to which the participants their Howard 
University experience after they returned to their places of work* 
The opinlonnaire results Indicate some of the value assumptions, 
personal perspectives, and understandings InsJtute menders had about 
American society eind of the problems of disadvantaged adults. These 
understandings relate to the back-home uses required the practical 
application of Institute learnings to real situations. 

Follow-up workshops were held In Harrlsburg, Pa., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Baltimore, lid., and Washington, D.C. Communication with parti- 
cipants was continued throughout the year. Participants v^re 
Informed about what each reporting group presented. 



The presentations given at the Washington. D.C. vrarkshop 
are reported here and a sunssary of one of the two workshops held In 
Baltimore, iki. 

A questionnaire. "Suinaary of t<ses of fjy Ho^wrd University ABE 
Institute Experiences'*, was distributed In March to each participant. 
Answers to the questions are presented here. It "as hO|^ that the 
completed questionnaires would be returned In March or early April, 
early enough for two or three city-wide monthly meetings of partici- 
pants to be held on a voluntary basis lief ore the end of ilay. These 
voluntary nieetlngs did not take place. Tlwlr purpose would have 
been to share the applications of the participants' experiences In 
their localities. 

When the Institute was held In July. 1971. the U.S. census 
reports for 1970 were not available. Members were promised material 
to be used In studying their city using the 1970 census data. The 
participants had made an analysis of their metro^lltan area — the 
number of people, their uge. racial , educational . ami economic 
characteristics, the cotitrast between central city and suburban 
conditions, needs, and resources. The participants had learned to 
use the 1960 census material In which they utilized a City and 
County Background Form designed for this purpose. Since the 1970 
census data Is presented differently a new City Background Form 
had to be developed. A copy of this form was sent to each parti- 
cipant in a July 30. 1972 mailing. It Is our hope that the form will 



be used to up-date tlic Infonnation a':tout the city and Its census 
tracts ani t'nt participants '.'in use fiis infor-wtlon to dcsinn 
programs relevant to their populations. Further, it is hoped that 
participants will be encouraged to continue to utilize local 
resources increasingly in the^** effort to make ABE classes better 
meet the needs of students in developing the basic literacies 
not only the literacy of reading, writing, and arlthtnetic, but also 
literacy In health, in family relations, in knowledge of available 
services, in political and economic matters, and in knowledge of 
rights, privileges, and obligations. 

Probably the greatest contri'^ution of this report will be the 
uses to wliich it •■i'l 'c :^«t 'y t'loso '.''.o conti vjs to try to use 
conmunity develojfflicnt as a method and a process in working with 
adults particularly in the "odel Cities Areas of our large cities. 
The levels of living of the people can be r^^ised for the people can 
learn how to jn-lorstan'! t-:cir c1 - , ha» to participate in the local 
economy, and in social and political decision-making esscnti 1 in 
the iip-grading process. Thesr* adults will intelligently support 
their own leaders skilled in organization and a working knowledge of 
intcr-governmental coi^lexity. 

This project 's only one of many efforts to discover more 
effective ways to Increase the inner-city resident's cope-ability 
the speed and economy with v/hich he adapts to continued change and 
helps sh'pe change by participating in the development of a more 
humane conmunity. 



Edmonia H. Davidson, Ed.D. 
Project Director 



THE OPINIONNAIRE 



An opinlonnafre was administered to the participants of the 
Institute at Us conclusion. The Items nere related to 8 substantive 
areas, areas covered In the lectures presented at the Institute and in 
the required text. Family and Personal Development in Adu lt Basic 
Education , by Edmonla W. Davidson. Questions were primarily concerned 
with factual material, but also dealt with value assun^tlons, personal 
perspectives, attitudes to^'ards the law, prejudice, dignity, worth of 
the individual, and freedom. 

Ch aracteristics of Those t^o Completed the Opinionnalre 

Table 1 

ilumber of Individuals by State Who Participated in 
Institute, Number and Percent of Those In the State l-fho 

ConpletGd Opinionnalre 



State 


number of 
Participants 


Nisnber of 
Respondents 


% 


Connecticut 


1 


0 


0.0 


flassachusetts 


1 


1 


100.0 


New York 


20 


16 


80.0 


Delaware 


2 


1 


SO.O 


District of Columbia 


15 


13 


86.6 


:!aryland 


14 


12 


05.7 


Pennsylvania 


18 


18 


100.0 


Virginia 


13 


11 


84.6 


State Not Designated 




1 




Totals 


d4 


73 





er|c li ^ 



Of the 84 participants from 7 states, 73 or 86.9 percent, 
cofl^leted the opinlonnalro. Highest rates of response v/oro from 
Pennsylvania (100^.) and liassachusetts Om). Of the 15 partici- 
pants from the District of Coluntia, 13 or 85.6% conqjietcd the 
opinlonnalre. Participants from ilaryland and Virginia responded 
at rates of 85.72 and 84. 5« respectively. 00? of the participants 
from New York completed the< opionnalre. Only 1 of the 2 participants 
from Oela-vare {S0%) coa^leted the opinlonnalre. The only partici- 
pant from Connecticut did net complete the opinlonnalre. giving that 
state a 0% rate of response. 

Table 2 

iur^r of Individuals from Each State Cor^lcting 
Opinlonnalre and Percentage of Tliese 
Individuals of Total Respondents 



State 


Plunder of 
Respondents 


% 


Connecticut 


0 


0.0 


liassachusetts 


1 


1.4 


flew York 


16 


21.5 


De1a'.'»are 


1 


1.4 


District of Columbia 


13 


17.8 


riaryland 


12 


16.4 


Pennsylvania 


12 


24.7 


Virginia 


11 


15.1 


Statu Not Designated 


1 


1,4 


Totals 




lon.o 



fa 



Table 2 indicates that the largest number of respondents 
cane from Pennsylvania (24.7%), Nevf York (21.9^), and the District 
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of Colu'^ia (17. C?). Thf*se v«re follwed by flaryland (16.4%), and 
Virginia (15.1^5). Tw state-* had only 1 respondent each (1.4%)— 
liassachusetts ami Delaware. One completed opinionnairo failed to 
Indicate the state of the respondent (1.4%) 

Respondents were asked to indicate position and length of 
ABE experience. The largest number of resoondents were ABE teachers, 
54 or 74%; and 6 or 8.2% i^re elementary teachers with ABE exper- 
ience. Two or 2.72 of those who participated in the survey v/ere ABE 
directors. Two (2.7%) were counselors involved in ABE work. One 
principal, 1 administrative assistant, and 1 staff development wker 
(each representing 1.4%) also completed the opinionnaire. Two others 
(2.7%) v/ere program directors. There were also 3 (4.1%) teacher's aides. 



Table 3 

IlumKer and Percentage of Respondents 
By Professional Position Held 



Position 


•lun'jcr 


Of 
fO 


ABE Teac'ier 


34 


75-0 


Eleinentary Teacher, »/1th ABE Fxoeri.'?ncc 


m 


3.2 


ABE Director 


2 


2.7 


Counselor 


2 


2.7 


Principal 


1 


1.4 


Administrative Assistant 


1 


1.4 


Staff Development Worker 


1 


1.4 


Pronram f)i rector 


2 


2.7 


Teacher's Ai lo 


3 


4.1 


Position ':ot Indicated 


1 


1.4 


Totals 




no.o 
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Tabic 4 nrosonts t:n professional position of thj r.?spondents 
from t:i? various st.Urs.. T!'.) Urqsst nurtj^r of ACE teachers vho conipletG 
thi oninionnairi cane from Pc^^sy^va^^> (IS), uistrict of Columbia (12), 
and .Je*/ York (11). .iarylanJ and Virgi.iia each lia.-. G ABE teachers uho 
coqjletcd the opinionnair'.-. assadiusetts an J Dola /are had 1 each. Of 
the " elanentary teachers "ith ABE experiance, half were from 'taryland 
and half from Virginia. One of the ABE directors i/as from ils*; York, ani 
the other '/as from Virninia. Of the t\'0 counselors involved in ABE work 
who completed th-^ opinionnairc, 1 v/as from .iaryland and the other \/as 
from Virqi.iia. 

Chart 1 shows the length of ABE experience of the respondents by 
percentage. 45. 2X of thoso v/!io con^leted tho opinionnaira had 2 years or 
less ABE exoeriance, an'.! of these 13.7% ha J months or less. 33.3% of 
the respondents had 3, 4, or 5 yoars of ADE experience ani ]^.2% hai 
been involVv^d in ABE ..*orh for six or mrc yoars. 

Experience 
5 months or lass j' \ 

1 or 2 y-ars j 

3, A, or i> yc^ars ! j 

{ : 

yoars or nor.'* f ^ ! 

5 M I'S 2b T) 3T~ 

Percent 

rjsart 1 

Lcnnt'i of *0E Expsri'-.nce of t ie 
^espondonts hy Percentage 
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OPIiUO.iilAinE 



ADULT BASir EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
FOR TEACHERS AND TEACHER-TRAINERS 

OF 

URBAN ADULT POPULATIONS 

Howard University 
July Zn to August 6, 1971 



The purpose of this opinionnaire Is to get an Indication of how 
you presently feel al>out some of the things we will be discussing during 
this tto week Institute. It is not a test of your ability. There may be 
no right or wrong answer. The best ans»irer is your honest personal 
opinion. You may be sure th3t the answer you give will be kept 
confidential. The answer yoit give will assist us in determining what 
areas need »nore concentration during this Institute and will provide 
information for future progremis. You will also be requested to repeat 
the same exercise at the end of the conference period. 

Please do no write your name on this questionnaire. We are 
not interested in ivho you are but WHAT YOU THINK. Please indicate the 
state in which you work, your position, and the length of ABE 
experience. 



Position^ 

State 

City 



Length of ABE experience 

1. Six nwnths or less 

2. One or two years 

3. Three of four years 

4. Four or five years 

5. Six years or more 



Instructions: 



You may agree or disagree with each of the follo'/ing statements. 
You are requested to indicate the extent of your agreeit»nt or dis- 
agreement by v'rltlng the number which best expresses how you feel in 
the blank space to the left of the item. Remember, we want your 
honest personal opinion. 



1. Strongly disagree 

2. Disagree 

3. Uncertain 

4. Agree 

5. Strongly agree 

1. The dignity and status of the ABE programs are determined, in 
larga measure, through the way they deal with the potential 
student recruit. 



1) 1.4X 2) 4.n 3)4.1% 4)28.0% 5)58.9% Unkn) 2.7^ 

Note: After each statement which follov/s the percentage distribution of the 
ans"vers of respondents is indicated in accordance with the instructions, 
1-itrongly disagree to 5-strongly agree, as illustrated above. 

er|c i^ll 



2. What Is normal for one group in the omnunlty may not be normal 
for another. The ABE teacher has to realize this and respect 
it. 

1) 2.7 2) 0.0 3) '>.0 4) 13.7 5) 82.2 Unkn) 1.4 

3. If the Supreme Court decision of 1954 had been pursued with all 
deliberate speed in the Northeast Atlantic states, we vfould 
not be experiencing some of the problems that we face today. 

1) 4.1 2) 5.5 3) 12.3 4) 28.8 5) 47.9 Unkn) 1.4 

4. There are those in the northeastern states' public schools who 
will do anythinq they possibly can to keep the desegregated 
school system from being effective. 

1) 9.6 2) 1.4 3) 6.8 4) 30.1 5) 47.9 Unkn) 4.1 

5. The itortheast states have successfully removed all the vestiges 
of the segregated dual system in every aspect of its operation. 

1)60.3 2)27.4 3)6.8 4)1.4 5)2.7 Unkn) 1.4 

6. The average citizen will obey the laws if they are impartially 
enforced . 

1) 12.3 2) 12.3 3) 8.2 4) 46.C 5) 20.5 Unkn) 0.0 

7. There is not much that can be done about mst of the slum land- 
lords, bigoted teachers, brutal police and citizens who despise 
non-v/hite Americans. 

1)65.8 2)24.7 3)1.4 4)1.4 5)6.8 Unkn) 0.0 

8. The fact that 35% of the young men of the Northeast states are 
rejected by the Selective Service is indicative of something 
being wrong both in the community and in the public schools. 

1) 2.7 2) 1.4 3) 12.3 4) 39.7 5) 42.5 Unkn) 1.4 

0. The uromjtivated student from disadvantaged background should be 
assigned to the most competent teachers. 

1)4.1 2)5.5 3)5.5 4)37.0 5)46.6 Unkn) 1.4 

10. It should be a mistake to teach persons from disadvantaged 
background differently from other persons. 

1) 32.9 2) 31.5 3) 5.5 4) 20.5 5) 9.5 Unkn) 0.0 

n. Freedom is the right to be treated as a person equal in promise 
and dignity, in every part of our national life, to all others. 

1) 2.7 2) 0.0 3) 0.0 4) 20.5 5) 75.3 Unkn) 1.4 



12 

17 



12. The type of people living under poor conditions are there because 
they are too lazy to do anything about It. 

1) 2) 2G.3 3) 2.7 4) 1.4 5) 1.4 Unkn) 1.4 

13. Poor housing conditions, undercnployment or uneii^loymcnt, and 
no up-grading opportunities are unrelated to 111egit1niacy« 
crime and delinquency. 

1) 60.3 2) 12.3 3) 0.0 4) 11.0 5) 16.4 Unkn) 0.0 

14. Of urban children and youth, the majority of nonwhites live In 
central cities, the majority of whites In suburbs. 

1) 0.0 2) 5.5 3) 1.4 4) 49.3 5) 42.5 Unkn) 1.4 

15. itost families are small. 

1)8.2 2)24.7 3)11.0 4)41.1 5)13.7 Unkn) 1.4 

16. Over one-third of the children live In large families. 

1) 1.4 2) 8.2 3) 15.1 4) 52.1 5) 20.5 Unkn) 2.7 

17. Nom/hlte families are much more likely to be large. 

1) 4.1 2) 9.6 3) 2.7 4) 52.1 5) 31.5 Unkn) 0.0 

18. The majority of children live In middle or upper Income families. 
1) 31.5 2) 33.4 3) 2.7 4) 24.7 5) 1.4 Unkn) 1.4 

19. The majority of nonwhite children are poor and the majority 
of poor children are white. 

1) 4.1 2) 8.2 3) 6.8 4) 38.4 5) 42.5 Unkn) 0.0 

20. Largo families are more likely to be poor. 

1) 1.4 2) 4.1 3) 4.1 4) 57.5 5) 32.9 Unkn) 0.0 

21. Families that are both large and nontnlte run double risk of 
poverty. 

1) 0.0 2) 1.4 3) 4.1 4) 24.7 5) 67.1 Unkn) 2.7 

22. f!early tvra-thlrds of nonwhite fanllles headed by a woman are 
poor, as are one-third of v/hlte families headed' by a woman. 

1) 2.7 2) 1.4 3) 11.0 4) 45.2 5) 35.6 Unkn) 4.1 

23. i'/ost vulnera le to poverty: farm families, nonwhite families 
and families headed by a t^man. 

1) 2.7 2) 0.0 3) 5.8 4) 34.2 5) 52.1 Unkn) 4.1 



24. floro familias today have tf'K> wage earners. 

1) 0.0 2) 1.4 3)3.5 4)47.9 D) 43.0 ijnkn) 1.4 

25. At all levals of education, 11fv'>tinia earnings are Ii1g!ier for 
whites. 

1) 0.0 2) 0.0 3) 2.7 4) 34.2 5) 53.0 iJnkn) 0.0 

26. High school dropouts are mors likely to come from lo\^ income 
families. 

1)0.0 2)2.7 3)1.4 4)42.5 5)53.4 Unkn) 0.0 

27. High school graduates liave fewer children than those with only 
elementary schooling. 

1) 1.4 2) 1.4 3) 2.7 4) 49.3 5) 45.2 Unkn) 0.0 

28. The unemployment rates for teenagers are five times as high 
as for other workers. For 16 to 17 year olds, the rate is 
14% for l>oys and 17% for girls. 

1) 0.0 2) 2.7 3) 11.0 4) 5?.l 5) 34.2 Unkn) 0.0 

29. Over a million men under 21 are In military service. 

1) 0.0 2) 2.7 3) 21.9 4) 41.1 5) 34.2 Unkn) 0.0 

30. Amonn Hegro draftees the disqualification rate was 57.5%, or 
53% higher than for whites In 195S. 

1) 0.0 2) 2.7 3) 26.0 4) 47.9 5) 23.3 Unkn) 0.0 

31. Infant mortality is almost twice as high for nonwhites. 

1) 0.0 2) 4.1 3) 9.6 4) 49.3 5) 17.0 Unkn) 0.0 

32. Frequency of doctors' visits is closely related to education 
of family head. 

1) 1.4 2) 1.4 3) 1.4 4) 53.4 5) 42.5 Unkn) 0.0 

33. The proportion of youth 15-24 v/ho have never visited a dentist 
is related to color, region and incon». 

1) 0.0 2) 4.1 3) 4.1 4) 52.1 5) 39.7 Unkn) 0.0 

34. The distribution of family income in the United States in 
1959 sho»-'2d that the lowest fifth of the fanilies had incomes 
of less tfjan 33,000. 

1)1.4 2)0.0 3)11.0 4)47.9 5)39.7 Unkn) 0.0 



35. The income gap between white a -id non,/Iiitc male workers frm 
1960 to 19': 1.Kraas:.1. 

1)4.1 2)13.7 3)21.0 4) ''2.5 5)16.4 Unkn)1.4 

36. Betv^en 1950 and 1950 tlicre was a decline in unskilled jobs. 
1) 2.7 2) 8.2 3) 13.7 4) 49.3 5) 26.0 Unkn) 0.0 

37. Between 1950 and 1960 the earnings gap bcti^en skilled and 
unskilled workers in the United States increased. 

1) 0.0 2) 12.3 3) 9.6 4) 5C.«» 5) 19.2 Unkn) 0.0 

3S. The percentage of working wives is greatest among the families 
classified as living in comfort. 

1) 0.0 2) 5.8 3) C.8 4) 60.3 5) 26.0 Unkn) 0.0 

39. The salary of a male elencntary school teacher is about equal 
to that of the skilled craftsman. 

1) 1.4 2) 15.1 3) 11.0 4) 57.5 5) 15.1 Unkn) 0.0 

40. The regional Income position if flegroes relative to '.'hites 
is most favorable in the flort i ami 'test. 

1) 1.4 2) 11.0 3) 17.8 4) 46.6 5) 21.9 Unkn) 1.4 

41. To decrease the incomi? qap, flegores must achieve mors 
education, higher job skills and equal job opportunity. 

1)0.0 2)1.4 3)1.4 4)25.0 5) G?.9 Unkn) 1.4 

42. American families classified by Leon Key ser ling as living in 
poverty and deprivation in 1959 had incomes of less than 
$4,000 and bet^sen $4,000 and $5,999 respectively. 

1)0.0 2)1.4 3)16.4 4)41.1 5)39.7 Unkn) 1.4 

43. The most inprotant fact to consider in deterniining how the 
men*ers of a legislative body (city council, state leg- 
islature, U.S. Connross) will vote on a given issue Is to 
find out each mcm:>er's party affiliation. 

1) 11.0 2) 23.3 3) 3.2 4) 42.5 5) 13.7 tMn) 1 .4 

44. In makinri decisions and formulating policies, elected public 
officials are more lii.ely to ^ollw* dictates of conscience 
rather than consider the desires of interest groups. 

1)19.2 2)42.5 3)12.3 4)17.8 5)6.8 Unkn) 1.4 
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45. Polilictil 11^? in the -InltH States is so conplex that the 
masses of ordinary citizens cannot understand It, tiierefore 
It Is foolish to attempt to toach them about it. 

1)58.9 2)31.5 3) n.o 4)2.7 5)4.1 Unkn) 2.7 

46. The use of "system" as a concept in analyzing politics and 
government in the United States is a valuable nethod for 

the analyst. 

1)5.5 2)6.8 3)20.5 4)45.2 5)10.2 Unkn) 2.7 

47. In attarpting to better understand the content of a given 
political question or Issue one may gain greater Insight if 

he determines the Interests and associations of those who offer 
proposed solutions. 

1) 0.0 2) O.n 3) 5.5 4) 56.2 5) 35.6 Unkn) 2.7 

48. In the iiwst realistic sense politics is ivho gets what, when 
and ho>./. 

1)4.1 2)2.7 3) 4.T 4)49.3 5) 38.4 Unkn) 1.4 

As. iio political systQm can continue to operate unless Its members 
are willing to support ths existence of a group that seeks to 
settle differences or promote decisions through peaceful 
action In common. 

1) 1.4 2) 5.5 3) n.O 4) 47.9 5) 32.9 Unkn) 1.4 

50. ThG study of politics is concerned with understanding hoi/ 
authoritative decisions are made anj executed for a society. 

1) 1.4 2) 1.4 3) 4.1 4) 56.2 5) 35.6 Unkn) 1.4 

51. Each part of the larger political canvas does not stand alone 
but is related to each other part; or to put It positively, 
th*? operation of no one part can be fully understood without 
referenfie to the »'ay in Mch the whole Itself operates. 

1) 1.4 2) 2.7 3) 3.6 4) 43.8 5) 37.0 Unkn) 5.5 

52. It is not possible to set boundaries for a political system 
since so much within a society affects the political system 
and so much within the political -system affects the society 
t'i2t it serves. 

1) 1.4 2) 5.5 3) 17.8 4) 4-5.6 5) 23.3 Ujikn) 5.5 
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53. Comnunity developm?nt Is a social process by which human beings 
can bccoflie mors competent to live ^ith and gain son« control 
over local aspects of a fnistrating and cnanging world. 

1) 1.4 2) 2.7 3) 0.0 4) 4G.G 5) 45.2 Unkn) 4.1 

54. Community development Is a group n»thod for expediting 
personality growth which can occur when geographic neighbors 
tfork together to serve their growing concept of the good of 
all. 

1} 0.0 2) 8.2 3) 6.8 4) 37.0 5) 43.8 Unkn) 4.1 

55. Community is v/hatever sense of the local common good citizens 
can be helped to achieve. 

1) 1.4 2) 2.7 3) 5.5 4) 49.3 5) 37.0 Unkn) 4.1 

56. Process refers to a progression of events that is planned by 
the participants to serve goals they progressively choose. 
The events point to changes In a group and In individuals that 
can be termed growth In social sensitivity and con^tence. 

1) 2.7 2) 0.0 3) 6.8 4) 52.1 5) 27.4 Unkn) 11.0 

57. llhcn a community development encouragcr begins to work with the 
people in a locality, he Initiates a prooess among these 
people— or joins one already under way. 

1) 0.0 2) 0.0 3) 1.4 4) 52.1 5) 39.7 Unkn) 6.8 

58. The professional encourager may start the process, or join it, 
he may keep it going through periods of crisis, he may have 
some influence upon It, but as tine goes on, it Is less and 
less hi 3 project. 

1) 1.4 2) 6.8 3) 2.7 4) 34.2 5) 47.9 Unkn) 6.S 

59. Each person Is valuable, unique and capable of grffjth toward 
greater social sensitivity and resp(H)sibil1ty. 

1) 0.0 2) 0.0 3) 1.4 4) 23.3 5) 5C.5 Unkn) 6.8 

fiO, Each person has underdeveloped ability In Initiative, origin- 
ality and leadership. These qualities can be cultivated 
and strengthened. 

1) 0.0 2) 0.0 3) 2.7 4) 28.8 5) 51.6 Unkn) 6.8 

61. These abilities tend to emerge and grow stronger when people 
work together in small groups ihft serve the common (community^ 
good. 

1) 0.0 2) 0.0 3) 2.7 4) 24.7 5) 55.8 Unkn) 6.8 
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62. There will always be conflict between persons and factions. 
Properly handled, the conflicts can be used creatively. 

1) n.O 2) 0.0 3) 2.7 4) 42.5 5) 45.6 Unkn) 3.2 

63. Agreeinent can be reached on specific next steps of Improvement, 
without destroying philosophic or religious differences. 

1)0.0 2)1.4 3)2.7 4)41.1 5)46.6 Unkn) 8.2 

G4. Although the people may express their differences freely, when 
they become responsible they often choose to refrain in order 
to further the interest of the whole group and of their idea 
of coflmunity. 

1)0.0 2)11.0 3)6.8 4)45.2 5)20.8 Unkn) 8.2 

65. People will respond to an appeal to altruism as well as to an 
appeal to selfishness. 

1) 4.1 2) 6.8 3) 23.3 4) 42.5 5) 13.7 Unkn) 9.6 

66. A generous motivation may be used to forrr, groups that serve 
an inclusive welfare of ell people in a cownunity. 

1) 2.7 2) 0.0 3) 4.1 4) 58.9 5) 26.0 Unkn) 8.2 

67. Groups are capable of growth toward self -direct ion when the 
irenfcers assume responsibility for group growth arKl for an 
inclusive local ♦welfare. 

1)0.0 2)0.0 3)2.7 4)47.9 5)42.5 Unkn) 6.8 
60. Human beings and groups have both good and bad imptjises. 
1) 1.4 2) 0.0 3) 1.4 4) 43.8 5) 40.6 Unkn) 6.8 

69. Under wise encouragement people can strengthen the better in 
themselves and help others to do likewise. 

1) 1.4 2) 0.0 3) 0.0 4) 41.1 5) 51.7 Unicn) 6.8 

70. When the people are free of coerci ^ pressures, and can then 
examine a wide range of alternatives, they tend to choose the 
ethically better and tlic intelligently wiser course of action. 

1) 0.0 2) 5.5 3) 5.8 4) 42.5 5) 37.0 Unkn) 8.2 

71. There is satisfaction In serving the coranon welfare, even as 
in serving self-interest. 

1)1.4 2)1.4 3)1.4 4)42.5 5)45.2 Unkn) 8.2 
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72. A concept of thv> coinnon good can gro^v out of group experiences 
that serve t}te v/elfare of all In some local area. This sense 
of responslbllUy and belonging can oe strengthened even for 
those to whom cotitnunlty is least meaningful. 

1) 0.0 2) 1.4 3) 1.4 4) 30.4 5) 49.3 Unkn) 9.6 

73. Satisfaction and self-confidence gained from small accomplish- 
ments can l^ad to the contending \ffth more and more difficult 
problems In a process of contliiuing growth. 

1) 0.0 2) 1.4 3} 2.7 4} 39.7 5} 46.6 Unkn) 9.6 

74. The pranlnence of the coniminlty developer Is likely to be 
greater In the earty stages, then taper off toward a termin- 
ation date, but It may Increase ten^rarlly at any time. 

1) 0.0 2) 0.0 3) 12.3 4) 38.4 5) 39.7 Unkn) 9.6 

75. Statutory laifs can sustain Inequality as well as equality. 
1) 0.0 2) 2.7 3) 5.5 4) 35.6 5) 46.6 Unkn) 9.6 

76. The economic condition of the urban poor today Is similar to 
the condition of the frecdmcn (former slaves) after 
Reconstruction. 

1) 1.4 2) 4.1 3) 0.2 4) 37.0 5) 38.4 Unkn) 11.0 

77. One liundred years ago nhlte southerners opposed the migration 
of Blacks to the ftorth and to cities; today northerners oppose 
tite migration of Blacks to their cities. 

1) 0.0 2) 1.4 3) 4.1 4) 42.5 5) 42.5 Unkn) 9.6 

f^. There Is a similarity between the Jim Crw fiovent^nt expressed 
In scliools and public facllltlcis In the 1900's and Its violence 
toward Afro-Americans and the conten^orary reaction of lower 
middle class %hites to Blacks In the citlos. 

1) 1.4 2) 0.'> 3) 8.2 4) 45.2 5) 35.6 Unkn) 9.6 

70. The Southern states adopted measures beginning In 1870 to 
discourage the minratlon of freedmen to cities and 100 years 
later northerners ar? seeking v/ays to force Black Americans 
out of cities. 

1) 1.4 2) 5.8 3) 12.3 4) 35.6 5) 32.9 Unkn) 11.0 

80. There Is similarity beti^en the attitude and action of law 
enforcement officials after Reconstruction, who were sustained 
by the white community, and the attitude of law enforcement 
agencies today, sustained by the white community. 

1) 1.4 2) 2.7 3) 6.3 4) 39.7 5) 39.7 Unkn) 9.6 
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BEST COPY AV'^ILABLE 

OPI 10. Ainc Fi .:.i:gs 

Adult Basic Education * Responses to t!ie questions related 
to adult basic education indicated that participants showed a consistency 
bet-reen their high levsl of concern for human worth, as Indicated by 
their responses to other questions In the oplnionnaire, and their 
respect for their constituents In ABE programs. About nine-tenths 
of the respondents (89.7%) thought that the dignity and status of ABE 
programs are determined. In large measure, through the ways in vjhich 
they deal with potential student recruits (Q-1). ricarly all (95. 9%) 
felt that ASE teachers must understand and respect differences between 
groups in conmunlties (Q-2). Although a slightly smaller majority 
(63.6%) thoug!)t that the most competent teachers should be assigned 

m 

to teach the unmotivated students fron disadvantaged backgrounds (Q-9), 
there was a great divergence of opinion about hov/ disadvantaged persons 
should be taught, since 54.4% thought they should be taught differ- 
ently from other persons, ani nearly a third (30. U) disagreed {Q-10J_. 

!4orth of the Individual and Freedom . (Q-ia, 12, 59, 60) 
There was nearly unatiiioous accord on questions concerning the necessity 
for freedom, and the instrlnsic v/orth of th* Individual. 95.3% agreed 
that, "Freedom Is the right to be treated as a person equal in promise 
and dignity In every part of our national life" (Q-ll). A similar 
percentage (91.8%) thought that each person Is valuable, unique, and 
capable of growth to-^ard greater social sensitivity and responsibility 
(Q-59). 

Income and Enyloyment . Participant understanding of the income 

« 
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structure in the Unit'^rf States as mcasur: i hy the direction of their 
opinions Indicate < a ^raso of fundamentals by the majority but a need 
of many to put their nc*r1y-acqu1 red Information Into a frame of 
reference. For Instance, three- fourths kno< that the earnings gap 
bett«e3n skilled and unskilled workers In the United States Increased 
between 1350 and 1960 (Q-37), and that there ^as a decline In unskilled 
jobs during this period (Q-36). Eight out of ten knew that the 
Keyserling family Incone classification of poverty, deprivation, and 
comfort was less than $4,000, between $4,000 and $5,999, and $5,000 
and over respectively (0-42), but only a bare majority (58.9X) knew 
that the income gap between white and nom/hite male workers increased 
from 1960 to 1952 (Q-35). Only 38.52 could identify the most favorable 
regions in the U.S. for Negroes in relation to v^hites in regard to 
income (0-4n), hut most (36.3%) agreed that the uneiiH>loymcnt rate for 
teenagers was five times as high as for other workers (0-28). ^tost 
(86.3%) agreed that the percentage of working wives was greatest 
among the families classified as living in comfort (0-38). 

The Family . Understanding of American families ranged from 
a low of only 26. n w'lo agreed that the majority of children live in 
middle or upper Income faraillos (Q-13), and that most families are 
small (54.0%, Q-15), to the nine out of ten {90 A%) who agreed that 
large families are more likely to be poor (Q-20), and the 91.8% who 
agreed that families that were both larne ant! nonwhitc run double 
risk of poverty (Q-21). 

Although nine out of ten agreed that most families today have 
two v/age earners (0-24), only eight out of ten agreed that nearly two- 
thirds of nonv/hite families headed by a woman arc poor as are one-third 
of white families headed by a woman (0-22). In several discussion 
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groups hel'-i durina the Institute It became clear that the concept of 
econonic discrini nation against wonien In t^.: United States '.»as foreign 
to the thinking of many participants. Only v/hen census materials and 
studies of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission *^re examined 
carefully was there acceptance of this reality. 

That over one- third of th« children live In large families (Q-16) 
was agreed to by only seven out of ten participants, and that the 
majority of nonwhite children are poor and the majority of poor 
children are wnite (0-19) was agreed to by eight out of ten. 

The relation of health care to race. Income, and region ms 
understood by nine out of ten participants (Q-23} v/ho agreed that the 
proportion of youth 15-24 who have never visited a dentist is related 
to race, region, and Income. And nine out of ten understood that the 
frequency of doctor's visits is closely related to the education of 
the family head (Q-32), but a slightly smaller proportion knew that 
infant rrortality was almost twice as hich for nonv/hites as for 
whites (0-31). 

The Political Systr m. One emphasis of the Institute; was that 
the participants understand tha political system of the U.S. This v/as 
deemed important for the enhancement of their own knowledge, and it 
was felt that they would, in turn, teach their classes about the 
political system. Research indicates that many adults feel p<^er- 
less to control their tym rtastlnles, or even to have a significant 
input into the actions of the forces which affect their lives. 
Knowledge about the political system--hovf it works and how it can be 
changed— should help to reduce the feelings of powerlessness manifested 
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by many adults. To that end, knowledge about functions of the 
political system v/ere a part of the Institute. 

64% of thc! participants sho'ted that they understood the use of 
"systen** as a concept in analyzing politics, and felt the concept to 
be valuable in analyzing government and politics in the U.S. 81% agreed 
that each pairt of the larger political canvas docs not stand alone, 
but is related to each other part. 70S expressed the vie*i that it 
is not possible to set boundaries for a political systan since so 
much within the society affects the political system, and at the same 
time, so much within the political syston affects the society it 
serves. 90% of the participants disagreed with the idea that political 
life in the U.S. is so c(»iiplex that ordinary citizens cannot under- 
stand it. They felt strongly, then, that connon people can under- 
stand the political system, and should be taught about it. 

With respect to a definition of politics, 88% said that 
politics is, "Who gets what, when, and hc^^." agreed with the 
idea that the study of politics is concerned with understanding how 
authoritative decisions arc made and executed for a society. 

Participants displayed a great concern about the role of 
interest qroups in the political system. They felt that size and 
unity determine t!is political effectiveness of an interest group. 
811 felt that interest groups should seek political change through 
peaceful action In coimon. 92% expressed the idea that people can better 
understand the content of a given political question or issue if they 
can determine the interots and associations of those who offer 
proposed solutions. This Indicated that participants understood that 
decision-makers are affected by their own Interests and associations, 
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as by the content and rightness of the question or Issue at hand. A 
smaller proportion, said that elected public officials are 
more likely to consider the desires of Interest groups than to follow 
the dictates of conscience In making decisions and fonnulating policies. 
This viewpoint supports the preceding one, but Is, of course, a 
stronger stflttsnient concerning the effect of inter-iSt groups on elected 
policy-makers. 

A majority of the participants, agreed v/ith the Idea 

that the most 1n|K)rtant fact to consider In determining how the members 
of a legislative body vHll vote on a given Issue Is to find out each 
fflember's political party affiliation. This means, of course, that 
these participants felt that many legislators vote along party lines. 
However, 34.311 of the respondents disagreed with this Idea. This 
Item showed the largest proportion of division of opinion In the 
questions related to ths political system. 

Group Dynamics . The Institute Included group dynamics as an 
aspect of Its focus based on the knotrfledge that a democratic society 
gains strength from the effective functioning of the many groups within 
It. Its most valuabla resources are the groups of people found in Its 
communities, churches, schools, businesses, unions, et. al. However, 
we now know that these smaller units must perform their functions well 
if the larger system is to work smoothly. Further, group support 
often needs to be mobilized to effect social change designed to etihance 
the lives of worklnn-class people. Thus, participants in the Institute 
needed a knowledge of group dynamics. 

Twelve questions in the opinionnaire sought responses to itans 
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concerning group dynamics. 81 of the respondents agreed that there 
win always be conflict bstv^een persons and factions, but properly handled 
the conflicts can be used creatively. felt that agreement can be 
reached on specific "ext steps '^f improvement, without destroying 
philosophic or religious differences. Only 4% of the respondents 
disagreed with this idea. 

84% of the respondents agreed that a generous motivation may 
be used to form groups that serve an inclusive welfare of all people 
In a community. Ha/ever, participants were less uniform in their 
belief that people will respond to an appeal to altruism as well as 
an appeal to selfishness. On this point, while 56. 2S agreed, 23% 
vfere uncertain, 10.9% disagreed, and 9.525 did not answer the question. 
This idea is related to the idea that human beings and groups have 
both good and bad impulses, which respondents supported with 90% 
agreement. Pessimism did not prevail, however, for 92% agreed that 
under wise encouragement people can strengthen the better in them- 
selves and help others to do lika^ise. 

A graphic portrayal of some responses is interesting. For 
exanplG, there v^as majority agreement (74%) that although people 
may express their differences freely, when those people becon« 
responsible they often choose to refrain to disagree in order to 
further the Interest of the group and of tlieir idea of community 
(Q-64). The reii?a1n1ng respondents' reactions '.«rc varied. For 
instance, 87.7% of the respondents agreed that there is satisfaction 
in serving the common welfare (0-71), and 87.7^ of the partic'iants 
agreed that group experiences cSn contribute to a concept of the 
common good (Q-72). In addition, 79.5% thought that when people are 
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free of coercive pressures and can examine a wide ranfie of alternatives 
^ they tend to choose the ethically better and the Intelligently wiser 

course of action (0-70). 

m 

90% of the group agreed that groups are capable of growth toward 
self -direction when the n^ers assume responsibility for group gro\yth 
and for an inclusive local welfare (Q-67). 

Concluding the section on group dynamics. 86.3% felt that 
satisfaction and self-confidence gained from small accomplishments can 
lead to tie contending with more and more difficult problems In a process 
of continuing growth {Q-73). The strength of affirmative responses In 
this scctiun indicates that progress was made in the Institute in 
explaining the nature of the forces at \iork within a group, and that 
participants accepted the philosophy that there Is practical value in 
understanding and utilizinq group dynamics to achieve social goals. 

Conwunlty Development . In addition to providing knowledge about 
educational, social, and political questions in the U.S., the Institute 
sought to provide information which v^ould contribute to the solution of 
day-to-day problems faced by adults. Inner-city adults, usually menders 
of minority groups, often poor, face problems v^ich they individually 
are not able to solve. The Institute recommended a Comnunlty Development 
approach to coping v/ith these human problems. Comimjnity Development 
v/as defined as "a social process by which human beings can become more 
con^etent to live with and gain some control of local aspects of a 
frustrating and changing vjorld. The process is a progression of events 
that is planned by participants to serve goals they have progressively 
chosen. Development means social and personal change that moves toward 
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consciously chosen noaU. Tlia choosing Is dene by the people who are 
in process of chaiqG." 

Nine itens of the opinionniare sought to determine whether or 
not Institute members had learned the Comnunity Development approach, 
and \^cther or not they accepted it as a viable tool for their ot/n use 
in their consnunities. Responses indicated that participants did learn 
this method, and accepted it as appropriate and useful. They realized 
that they, as professional encouragers, may start the process of 
comnunity development but they must encourage maxiinum participation from 
coninunlty members, teach perfons the knowledge and skills they tf>efi]selVGS 
possess, and be prepared to step aside fron the leadership role when 
community persons are able and willing to assume this role for them- 
selves. 

91.8% of the participants agreed wit*! the concept that 
consnunity development is a social process (Q-53). 80% agreed that 
community development can expedite personality grafth v/hen geographic 
neighbors work together for the good of all (0-54). 

80% agree that community is whatever sense of the local common 
good citizens can be helped to achieve (Q-55), and 79.5^ agreed that 
process is a progression of events planned by the participants to serve 
goals they progressively choose (Q-56). Even more Institute mcnbers 
agreed that a concept of the common good can grow out of group exper- 
iences that serve the v/elfarp of all in sof:e local area (0-72). This 
sense of responsibility and belonging can be strengthened even for those 
to whom comnwnity is least meaningful. Further, 86.31 agreed that 
satisfaction and self-confidence gained from small accomplishments on 
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the connunlty level can lead to Increased Hllllnqness to contend with 
more difficult problems In a process of continuing consnunlty growth (Q-73). 

Regarding the role of conminlty developer, or professional 
encourager, participants In the Adult Basic Education Institute over- 
whelmingly expressed the Idea that there Is a need for such persons 
today In Inner-cities. 92% felt this way. BZ% believed that the 
professional encourager may start the community development process, 
or Join It. He may keep It going through periods of crisis; he may 
have sons Influence upon It*, M as tine goes on. It Is less and less 
his project (Q-57). Finally, 73. U agreed that the prominence of the 
community developer Is likely to be greater In the early stages, then 
taper off tovrard a termination date, but prominence may Increase 
temporarily at any tine (Q-74). 

The notion of positive action to support community development 
Is pervasive throughout. Local communities can 111 afford to drift. 
If human probleiis are to be solved at this point In time. 

Historical Continuities . A number of questions iijere con- 
cerned with the relationship between the contemporary social and 
economic situation and conditions In t^e nation's past. 

A relatively hig'.i proportion of the participants understood 
that the history of race relations In the United States from Reconstruc- 
tion to the nresent has been characterized, in part, by hostility, 
violence, and subversion of lavis designed to promot3 equality. Eight 
out of ten (85.0%) agreed that 100 years ago southerners -opposed the 
migration of Blacks to the [Jorth, and today northerners oppose the 
migration of Dlacks to thair cities (Q-77). About eight In ten (80.8^) 
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saw the similarity between the Jim Cro"/ MQvenwnt In the 190O's with its 
attendant violence and the conteinporary reaction of lo\T«r middle class 
v.'Jiites to Blacks in the cities (Q-70). About eight in ten aqrefld there 
is a similarity betv/een the attitude of law enforcement officials after 
Reconstruction, who iverc sustained by the white community, and the 
attitude of lav/ enforcemt;nt agencies today* sustained by the white 
cofwunity (Q-OO). 

Hc-^ever, only about three- fourths (75.4%) understood t'Jat the 
economic situation of t'lo urban poor today is similar to the condition 
of the freedmen after Reconstruction (Q-76). An even smaller 
percentage, 58.5%, agreed that as In 1870 when Southern states adopted 
measures restricting Dlacks from migrating from the South, today 
northerners are seekino viays to force Blacks out of the c1ti»2S (Q-79). 

This data seems to indicate that the study of Negro history by 
many participants was probably done with an emphasis on chronology, 
\^1ch neglected the relationship between past and present. It Is 
especially important that teaciiers of adults learn to sec these 
relations in studying the social problems which confront this nation, 
for adult students need ready help In locating ansv-fers to questions 
they raise about their world. 
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Staff Developfnent Workshop for Teachers of Adults in the District 
of Columbia Public Schools, conducted In cooperation with the 

Graduate Program In 

Adult and Continuing Education 

School of Education 

Hwfard University 

rtovember 20, 1971 

PLACE: Biology Greenhouse Auditorium, College and Fourth Streets, N.W. 
TiriE: 9:0n A.ft. to 1:00 P.M. 

Or. E'taionla W. Davidson, Professor of Education, 
Chairman, Graduate Programs In Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education, Howard University, pr.>s1d1ng 

HELCOliE: Dr. Howard Cameron, Acting Dean, Sch(K)l of 

Education, Ho\/ard University 

nRECTINRS: "rs. 'larguerite Selden, Assistant Superintendent, 

Dept. of Summer Schools, Continuing Education and 
Urban Service Corps 

WORKSHOP 

OBJECTIVES: I'ir. John R. Rosser, Acting Director, Adult and 

Continuing 'ducatlon .'i Summer Schools, D.C. 
Public Schools 

^fi OVERVIEW OF 

THE ABE INSTITUTE FOR TEACHERS OF URBAH ADULT POPULATIOfIS AT HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY: Dr. Edmonia U. Davidson, Director, ABE Institute 

DEiiOfJSTRATIONS OF HOW THE INSTITUTE EXPERIENCE HAS BEEN UTILIZED IN 
ABL CLASSES: ?tr. fievers L. Jefferson, ilathematlcs Teacher, 

Evening. Program, ABE Demonstration Center 

Miss Sarah L. flinor, Tiatheraatlcs Teacher, Work 
Incentive (WliJ) Program 

«'rs. Leola R. Wesson, Teacher Aide-Tutor In 
.".athematlcs, Blair Adult School 

nrs. :iadel1nG Stanmore, ABE Staff Develo{»!icnt 
Teacher, A.^er1can University 

A REPORT OF THE ABE INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, AT<E»S, 
GEORGIA: tlr. Harrlel wmiams. Chief, Education Unit, 

Vtork Incentive ('.T!) Program 

TEACHING 

WO'iEi^ DETAINEES: Mrs. Josephine Peace, ABE Teacher, Women's 

Detention Center 
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FANEl: TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECaJD LANGUAGE: 

?1rs. Terri Griffin, i>. Thomas Jones, ilrs. 
April A. Burrlss. (CHAtRryVN) Hiss Hilda 
ftorena, HI rector English Programs for Latin 
Americans 

COFFEE BREAK: 
THE OIC 

PROGRAf): Ilrs. Alexis Roberson, Curriculia Specialist 

Opportunities Industrialization Center 

PAf4EL: PROJECT COrmilTY ADULT LEARNING LABORATORY (CALL): 

>'irs. Theresa Leslie, ilrs. ifary Hawkins, [lr. 
Haywood Walker, rtr. Jonathan 0»«ns, 
Mrs. Leola ^sson, (CHAIRTIAN) i>s. Alatneda 
Hansborough, Assistant Director, Adult Basic 
Education, D.C. Public Schools 

AN INNER CITY CHURCH BECOiiES INVOLVED IN HOUSING: 

Rev. John R. Little, ABE Counselor, Pastor 
Deliverance C^'urch of God in Christ 

REflARKS: .V. John lesser 



Cofnmunlty developirient makes available to people the experiences 
that create the social skills needed to deal with each other, with 
neighbors, with experts, with the powers that be; It is a social 
process by which huinan beings can become more competent to live and 
gain sonie control over local aspects of a frustrating and changing 
\wrld. 
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SElECTEn PRORrVil RFPOP.TS PRESEfrTED IN THE* 



Staff Develppment Works?iop for Teachers of Adults In tf^ District 
of Colwnbia Public Schools, conducter' in cooperation with the 

Graduate Program In 

AduU and Continuing Education 

School of Education 

Howard University 

Nov^r 20, 1971 

PLACE: Biology Greenhouse Auditorium, College and Fourth Streets, N.W. 
Tlf^: 9:nn A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 



DEMONSTRATIONS OF HOW THE INSTITUTE EXPERIENCE HAS BEEN UTILIZED IN 
ABE CLASSES: Mr. Nevers L. Jefferson, flathematics Teacher, 

Evening Program, ABE Oemonstration Center 

(Irs. Leola R. i<fesson. Teacher Aide-Tutor in 
ftathenatics, Blair Adult School 

Mrs. Madeline Staranore, ABE Staff Development 
Teacher, Anrerlcan University 

TEACHING 

WOf^N DETAINEES: Mrs. Josephine r'<:ace, ABE Teacher, Women's 

Detention Center 

AN INNER CITY CHURCH BECOMES INVOLVED IN HOUSI'-iG: 

Rev. John R. Little, ABE Counselor, Pastor 
Deliverance Church of God In Christ 



Community development makes available to people the experiences 
that create the social skills needed to deal with each other, with 
neighbors, with experts, with the powers that be; It Is a social 
process by which human beings can becon% more competent to live and 
gain control over their lives. 



' - This is a followup activity of the Adult Basic Education 
Institute fur Tedct»ers and Teaclier-Tra'^ners of Urban Adult Populations, 
July 2S - August 6, 1971, Howard University. 
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rtr. Nevers L. Jut terse n» Mathcir^tlcs Teacher 
Evening Projraci, ASE Ccironstratlon Center 



Statistical Information from the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
can be used In a variety of ways to challenge and notlvate the ABE 
learner. The statistics represent "live" figures; figures that 
are not as abstract as some of the problems found In textbooks. 

I have found that ABE learners have difficulty In reading and 
Interpreting graphs. Part of the problen lies in t*ie fact that they 
have no understanding of how graphs are constructed. Recognizing this* 
I proceeded to give oral Instructions in graph construction and inter- 
pretation. The source of Information was the U. S. Census. The 
attached graph was part of a test that was given as a culminating 
exercise. Emphasis on a graph or chart Is Justified since this 
questlufi is usually on each G.E.O. examination. 

Even though I used only one table from city and county 
background form, other tables can be used as well. They can be used 
in word problems, percentages, deciaal fractions, whole nua^rs and 
many more. I have attached a few of the word problems to illustrate 
this. 
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mcOlt in 1959 OF FA'JILIES AND UJiflELATED 
l;<DIVinUALS, BY COLOR FOR THE DISTRICT 

OF CCLiriniA; lOC*^ 



TOTAL tmEi IMCOriE 


TOTAL 


'JHITE 


FAMILIES 






TOTAL 


173,695 


82.637 


UriDER $1,000 


6,905 


1,907 


$1 ,030 to *A ,393 


9,372 


2.m 


$2,000 to $?.390 


13,800 


3,877 


$3,000 to $3,999 


18,477 


5,230 


$4,000 to $4,999 


20,771 


7,441 


$5,000 to 5,999 


17,654 


7,907 


$6,000 to $6,909 


IS,^!? 


7,535 


$7,000 to $7,999 


12.750 


0,779 


*3,n-iri to *8,^99 


1 1 .605 


5,8C1 


$9,000 to $9,909 


9,58'> 


5,238 


$10,000 to $14,99') 




15,791 


$15,000 to $24,999 


9,842 


0,446 


$25, COO ;.ND OVER 


4,017 


3,876 


MEDIAII INCft'jF 


$5,993 


$7,692 



rW.iHITE T TAL ••HITE NONiWITE 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 



91 ,058 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


4,998 


4.0 


2.3 


5.5 


6,593 


5.4 


3.2 


7.4 


9,923 


7.9 


4.7 


10.9 


1 ^ 9/17 


lu«n 


D.J 


14.5 


13,330 


12.0 


9.0 


14.6 


9,747 


10.2 


9.6 


10.7 


7,554 


D8.7 


9.2 


8.3 


5,971 


7.3 


8.2 


6.6 


5,724 


6.7 


7.1 


6.3 


4,342 


5.5 


6.3 


4.8 


7,982 


13.7 


19.1 


8.f) 


1,396 


5.7 


10.2 


^h 


141 


2.3 


4.7 


0.2 



$4,300 
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Fai-ily Iico:nc i.i nj^ of Ml Fainil ies and of Hhite 
an J .'onv'liitii Farnlles in tha strict 

of Co]u«!i!?i':i 




Family Income i^ Dollars 



Key: 

♦"'lite Families - dashed line 
iionwMte Families - dotted line 
All Families - jointed line 




TOK SHFET 



Directions: Consult the qrntU ahovc and write ai»«wer» trt the fun<w*4no 
questions. 

1. How many families had under $1,000 income in 1959? 
Of this total, how nany were white? Nonwhite? 

2. How many nonwhite families had $25,000 and over? 

3. At what point did the white and nonwhite families have the 
same amount of moiwy? How many (>eople does this represent? 

4. Within what incoire group do you have the greatest nwrfjer of 
whites? Nonwhites? 

5. If the median income for all families is $5,993, how many white 
and nonwhites made less than the median? 
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HQOQ PROSLEnS 

1. Last year 25% of all the people in this country attended some kind 
of school. Using 200,000,000 as the population, how many people 
attended school? 

2. Of every 1,000 adults in this country, 2.32 are college grodudtes. 
Kcw many of every thousand adults arc collage* graduates? 

3. The last federal census shows that the town of r:illus has dacraaced 
1C% In population. If the previous census figure mas 2,;n'>, what 
is the- figur-j nov*?, 

4. The last federal census shws that the Nation's fastest-growing major 
city has Increased 9016 from its previous poiwlation of 256,000. 

What is the new population figure? 

5. The census for a year ago showed that Podunk had a population of 
1,640; this year's census shows an increase of 12 1/22. What 

is the population figure for this year? 

APPR0XIHATIN6 NTOER S 

1. The 1960 census figure for New York City was 7,781,984. In round 
nun*ers, this Is how many millions? 

2. An estimate of the world population is 3,784,763,249. This 
figure is about how many billions? 

3. The population of Philadelphia is 3,671,048. In round numbers, 
this Is about how many millions? 
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Project in Arithniotic 



by 

Hrs. Leola V/esson 



Blair Adult Ecfucatlon Canti^r 
Washington, O.C. 



I have developed a lesson in arithmetic from the study of 
our census trac s that we studied this sunmcr, 1971, under the dynamic 
leadership of Or. Edn»nia i3avidson. He looked at the census 
tract information for the tract In which our school is located. 

I have chosen the manber 545d and developed a lesson in: 

1. Place value 

2. Expanded form 

3. The four confutations 

4. Percents 

I. Place Value \The value of each digit) 



E 1 



S 



8 



11. Expanded Form 

5000 + 400 + 51 + 8 = 5/} SB 
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III. Conputations (Includinn Problam Solvin<i) 
A. fluitipHcatlon: 

8x1 ' 8 
5 X 10 « 50 

4 X 100 « 400 

5 X 1000 « soon 

5458 

6. Subtraction: 

The nuntcr of persons with 4 years or more of college Is 192. 
The nun*er with four years of high school Is 845. Find the Difference. 

8^5 Expanded Subtraction 

6 5 3 700 l/!0 

m + + 5 
-100 - ?0 ' 2 
"W+TTTT- 653 

IV. Percents 

Find the percent of college graduates to high school graduates. 
192 * 845 « 192 x 100 • 22 122 % Rounded off to 23% 
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tS^^ A DE*'tONSTRATIOri OF mi CENSUS DAlA fWY BE 

USED If! AH ASE RE.AOIfIG ClASS — OT- 
nCiilTY OEv'ELOP'iENT APPROAai 

Mrs. 'adellne Stanmore 
ABE STAFF DEYELOPflENT TEACHER, A-SRICAN UNIVERSITY 



This Is a denionstratlon of hoi^ connunlty-related materials, such 
as census data, may be used In an adult basic education reading class. 
Each student Is examining the census tract where he lives and is ob- 
taining an abundance of valuable, rich material about the area In which 
he and his family live ami also about how others live in relation to him. 

For example: 

Teacher : Vfhat are some of th*; aspects of the census material that 
we are concerned with, class? Mrs. Shelton? (She 
reads from a poster listing these aspects.) 

Student: Education Unemployraont 
Housing Unpaid workers 

Jobs Self-employed workers 

Income Private wage and salary workers 

Employment Government workers 

Teacher ; Here specifically, Mr. Taylor, can you tell us something about 
the census tra^t in i^ich you live? Tract 45 which is in the 
Ounbar-Armstrong area? 

Student: Looking at n\y census tract, I find that: 

The population of the coiminity is young, ftere than one- 
fourth of the population is under ttventy years of age. 
1,604 arc enrolled in public schools, and of these 284 are 
enrolled in high school. 

er|c ' ' . . 



The median Incone for nont/hite fanilics Is $3,145. The 
median income for all farailios in this census tract is 
is $3,872. There are only 5S v^hita people living in 
the tract. 

1.363 males are employed. 4 are professional, technical, 
kindred workers; 20 managers, officials, and proprietors; 
12 sales workers; 133 craftsii«n, for^n, and kindred workers; 
329 operatives and kindred v«jrkers; 8 private household workers; 
233 laborers, except mine; and 95 clerical and kindred workers. 
1,037 females are employed. 313 of them are private house- 
hold workers and 319 ara service v^orkers. 
70.8% of the people work in the District of Columbia. The 
median level of education of persons over 24 years in age 
is 8.6 years. 

51% live in sound housing. 98.8% live in old houses. 
There are an average of 3.6 people in each household, 
29.2% live in crowded houses. The median home value is 
$11, l'^. 

The median gross rent is ^85. 
Teacher : Mr. Taylor, why are you raying that the fowiRjnity is young? 
Student : Because there are 6,769 persons living in the tract, and 

1,848 of the people are between the ages of six and ^enty 

years old. 

Teacher : Are you saying by vour statement that 1,604 are enrolled In 

r.ivllr col*; f,at c dy 244 people between 6 and 20 years old 

Student: That is what the figures say. 

4b « 
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T ncher: Another qur'-tlon, v.'sit do we riean when mc say that Uig piedian aoe 

1 1 - in -It c n ms tract is r5.5 years, and the nedian 
age of the females Is 27.1 years? 

Student : The median means that one-half of the males is over 25 years 
and 5 months old and the other hal is under 25 years and 5 
months old. The same is true for the females, but their median 
age is higher. The females have a median age of 27.1 years which 
means that one-half of the females Is over 27.1 years and the 
other half Is under 27.1 years. 

Teacher : How many people are over 65 years old? 

Student : Thore are 417 ptfrsons over 65 years and over. This is less 
than one out of seventeen people, so there are not many old 
people in the community. 

Teacher ; What has son«one else discovered about his census tract? 

i/ho lives in tract #1? itrs. ftatthew? rtay we hear from you 
about education? What were the median school years com- 
pleted In census tract ^1 in 1060? 

Student - The census shows that the median school years completed 

were 14.9 years in census tract #1. Half of the people have 
attended school less than 3 years of college, and the other 
half of the people have attended college for 3 years or more. 



{■.'r%, Stanmore continues.) 

This infomation Is also related to the larger coomunity in 

which the census tracts are located. For example, for the District 

of Colunbia the following information was obtained about the educa* 

tlonal level of th? population from the 1960 Census: 

The median school years con^leted by all persons In the 
District of Columbia aged twenty-five years and over was 11.7 
years in 1960. The level of educational achlevenent of the 
District of Columbia was higher than that of the nation as a 
whole where the median school years completed was 10.6 years. 
Further, the Cencus reported that the median school years 
completed by whites was 12.4 years, which fisans that half of 
the whites had attended college. The median school years 
completed by nonwhites was 9.8 years, which means that only 
half of the nonwhites had achieved more than a ninth grade 
education. In more detail, the median school years for th«» 
white males was 12.5 years; for the nwiwhltw walfc, 9.4 years; 
for the white fonale, 12.4 years; and for the nonwhite female, 
10.2 years. It is significant to note that the nianber of 
persons twenty-flvo years and over was 460,797. Of this number 
238,706 were white and 222,091 were nonwhite. These nonwhites 
has a level of achievement lower than the national median 
school years completed. 

We go further by looking at the census data for the nation as a whole. 
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For example: 

Teacher ; What can you say, Mr. Jemaqin, on a national basis about 

the incomes for the whole nation for 1960? 
Student ; The 1960 Census showed that there were 45 million families in 

the United States and their incomes in the previous year 

totaled nearly $300 billion. 

If this total had been equally divided, each family would 
have had an income of $6,000. About 40 percent of the 
families received more than that an»unt. 

Teacher ; '1r. Brooks, what are the ranges of family income for all 
families in your census tract #26? What is the median 
income for tract f26? 

Student : The median incaro for census tract #26 is $11,384. Twenty- 
five people had under $1,000, but 250 families who had 
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$25,000 and over. 


All of the 


Under $1,000 


25 


$1 ,Ono to $1 ,999 


27 


$2,000 to $2,099 


24 


$3,000 to $3,999 


57 


$4,000 to £4,999 


68 


$5,000 to $5,999 


39 


$6,000 to $6,999 


70 


$7,000 to $7,999 


124 


$8,000 to $3,999 


68 


$9,000 to $9,999 


68 


$10,000 to $14,999 


316 


$15,000 to $24,999 


179 


$25,000 and Over 


250 







Teacher : 
Student: 



Teacher ; 
Student: 



Teacher : 
Student: 



Teacher : 
Student : 



Let us look At some other facts, class, ilr. Anderson, 
vihat do we know about govem^ent workers, for example? 
In my tract #1 there are 1,311 goverrenent workers. The 
total n\jsrber of people employed Is 3,486. 273 of these 
people are self-employed. 1,898 are private wage and 
salary workers. 

Iftiat are some of the occupations held? 
There are professional and technical wkers, managers, 
clerical workers, sales workers, craftsmen, foremf n, 
operatives, private household workers, service workers, 
end laborers. 

What kinds of housing have found? firs. Perkins? 
In tract #1 there are 2,932 housing units. 
891 are occupied by owners. 1,894 are rented. 32 are 
for sale, and 50 are for rent. 

2,802 are sound In structure and have all plumbing needed, 
a bath, and a kitchen sink with hot and cold running water. 
10 are dilapidated. 

firs. Stemley, would you like to add to this? 

In tract #26, there is only one person in 156 units occupied. 

In 82 units six or more persons live. The meUtan iiutiibei 

of persons In a unit is 2.5. 

The figures for the persons per room are: 



Persons per room 
0.50 or less 



658 



0.51 to 0.75 



182 



0.76 to 1.00 
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1,01 or more 



9 
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(Mrs. Stanmore continues.) 

The students are also ahlP ch^rf thB data thsy obtain for 

reference. 

leacher: Wiat are some of these charts, Hrs. Johnson? Tell us, p7ease 
ibout the charts that you have been working on. 

Student: : have completed two charts. One chart Is concerned with the 
incoTO of white and nonwhite families in the District of 
:olurab1a in 1959, and the other chart is about the najor 
occupation groups of eii^loyed persons by color and sex in 
:he District of Columbia in 1960. 

I am trying to complete a third chart on the highest years of 
JChool completed by adults 25 years old and over by sex and 
:olor in the District of Colwnbia in 1950. 
(Mrs. Stamore continues.) 

Rrtding presents tuo basic problems for every reader: 

1) The reader must learn the mechanics of reading. 

2) The reader imist find enjoyment in reading. 

These protems, however, are emphasized when an adult Is learning how 
to read, .n adult learns the mechanics cf reading best when he has 
practice 'i using then in a meaningful way. In this lesson the student 
learns to ead and spell, for example, such words as: (firs. Mitchell, 
a student -eads them from a chart.) 

year grade 

person occupation 

age total 

over worker 

under clerical 
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sales clerl. 





school 



nationel 



ned1 an 



.•h1t€ 



characteristic 



nonwhite 



fenala 



Secondly, fie adult wants to kno^\< \;hat is going on no*./ and hot' 
this affects hln and his family, " a 'ants to kjsot.' how he can learn 
to be more salf-sjfflclont, and participate, for example*! as a mora 
active citlzt". through votliT;. Ka seeks to have his cumslty aroused 
about thinns concerning his welfare. TMe adult education teacier, 
thus, must have a tooi to use to guide this kind of curiosity. 
(The class moves off stage.) 

The stronoth of a^'ult education is founJ in tne undsrlylng philosoDny 
that 3'i'jlt education buil-'r. a 'retter lif«, t:iat e'iucation Is the art 
of the application of kno^ledgfi. T?ie popular notion t:.at adult basic 
education is only for ifnprovir»c che literacy skills of tho disadvantacjcd 
for better cnplf^/mnnt ropr-^sents only one ohas*:: of aduU basic educa- 
tion. All ki'Hs of learning exporiencos must Isidu'le-' in a-lult tasic 
education. Adult basic D'udition r^y b; defined sirply as any neaning- 
ful learn inn situation 'nich helps prepare a person to cope r'th life's 
problems. It 'Tiust provide learninn experiences that are realistic to 
the goals of the parti cipdnts. 

Special interest o'vups hav- ':.^er, organized in the class to 
aid in the students' understanding of tUeir cofnnunitiiiS and the larger 
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city throuQh t'lair oxaf.inatlnn ';',C' census i:«t.'i. Eac't student has 
5'^1cctG<1 his o"n spoci •! inf.Grest nroup jar.^-^ on hi<: personal intnrp'^t. 
At intervals th.' finJings of thnc: ?^rou:.^ arc n-esi'nt 'l to the wimlc 
class. The four interf'st nroups no*/ active ir t;*.e class arc: 
1 . CoTnuni ty Aenc./al 

?. The Status nf "ature itaii ani the Status of Slack Uofnc-n 

3. T,\? ianpo*'<:r OoveloprHjnt Trninino Act 

4. Workable 3onmu-ity Plaii 

Sunple^'-nntal '.'orkbooks nay b jsci v.'it'« this approsc" to reading. 
Or. EJnonia W. David<?jFi, Chainrau of Crs'luata Prooranis in .*'»lt ant: 
Continuing Education at Ho'mtO University, has proviJnd u broad 
Taction of t'.e^"* rsatsrials i V.-.e Curriculun Laboratory at !io -ar'J 
University. In particular f'ere dr:: JJ'e ' ' on;y You SpevJ > "inhts and 
Duties of CUizens , Tjc; Jobs. \o± C-n, Oji V\c Jojj, I. 'iant_ a .^Ipb. T'-c 
Frion d*: Yojj '.al.c , and Jha Fa^lli n-'^lojr To. 

This class, t'lus, ^:•lT.!^5si.^.;'^ t-. . cornunity di'vrloct^cnt ap'^roach. 
This approach involves t'lO adult Uamer in relation to ^o*' lives, 
whers lives, Hh?rc '. orks, -.liaf. ;:ini<s of jo'js are available to 
bin, his sc*'0oling--his social an'' ph/sical environrr^-.l . This er.viron- 
m^nt is called his life space- . T',2 lif2 nnaco, as oaf inc. by Havighurst 
v'ho forrulatsi the concopt, has f'.r^c c rracteristics: 

1. t!^e physical space in /hich the learner lives an.1 functions 
all of t-,0 objects in that space including the buildings, 
strcrts , nar'/c , and tre'-s 
3. all of t'e D?»ople vir; inliabit ti-t sp^ce 
Tn"s dr;t"cn*;tra?"ion h3s * ocn las^'in- "it.'iiT this frar^G-z'^r'':. T'^r ccntiunity 
development approac!' serves as a st'^on'^ base fr,\' adult basic e'Jucation. 
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.\rn. 0'^<:» bine S. Peace, A8C Teacher 



Women's Detention Center 



I have been an ABE teacher %t the Women's Citentlon Center 
since April of this year. I would like to give a little backoround 
Information about the kind of students with whom I work. 

students arc women between the ages of 21 and 46 who are 
serving sentences of between f) days and one year, some with longer 
sentences who are awaiting transfer to federal prisons, women who 
are awaiting trial who may or may not remain In the institution 
fo11o»«ing the disposition of their cases, and those who may be 
transferred to other classes or to another facili^, such as the 
halfWay house. Anytin« an inmate expresses a desire to "^rr^ll in 
classes, she is processed by the educational specialist and assigned 
to classes on the basis of interest and need. As you can see, 
enrollment is constantly changing. 

At the itomcn's Detention Center, there arc educational and 
psychological programs available to all inmates who wish to partici- 
pate. The educational programs include classes designed to prepare 
the women for the G.E.O. , seminars on the la<v, food and budgeting, 
faninine hygiene, cultural enrichment and there is a course in 
typing. All of these programs focus on helping the individual re* 
adjust her life pattern. 
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I am in chamc of tho bcm'ncrs in the Ti.E.!). program. 
Students in need of a refresher coursa in tiG basic skills in 
English and rlath are assi<jned to my class. After satisfactory 
completion of this course, the students are transferred to the 
advanced English and i^th classes. 

In order to meet the needs of my students I make n\y pro- 
gram as practical and realistic as possible. High on ny list 
ii Cunsumsr Education. I feel that at the same time a student is 
learning the skills necessar/ for getting a better job, she 
should also learn how to spend her ocneiy wisely. I also stress 
"Learning to Speak Correctly." For practice* we use the tape 
recorder to tare discussions, reports, job intervievs, intro- 
ductions, etc. These are played back for corrections and/or 
improvements. Role-playing is also used to accomplish this goal. 

One project which, I think, turned out rather well, was 
one on Decorating . One of my students became very much interested 
in building a brick honw in the country whtin she gets out of prison. 
We ended up with a course in "Planning and Decorating A Home." 

Ue searched through magazines and newspapers for house 
designs and floor plans. I was able to secure some booklets 
ffOin a local store's furniture department entitled "Decorating 
riade Easy." This booklet shot/ed students hot/ to consider the 
relationship of all of the decorative elements as a whole v/hen 
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decorating your hone. \!q Teamed about such thir.ns as color 
schemes, floor plans, furniture styles, traffic patterns and 
treatment of floors, among others. 

For English - we had materials for teaching the parts of speech, 
writing and reading reports, vocabulary building and 
spelling. 

For 'lath - we learned about measurements and measuring, problem- 
solving using wholQ nuiii>ers, fractions, decimals and 
percentages . 

The basic skills when taksn from this project became more 
functional because of the relationship to a real life situation. 

Our ultimate aim at the itonten's Detention Center is to 
prepare these women to cooe with the outside world as a worker, as 
a constfflier, as a parent* and overall, as a productive man6er of 
society. We also hope that we will inspire them to continue in 
some educational program after they leave the instituti(Ki. 



An Inner City Church Becomes Involved 
In Housing 

Rev. John a. Little, ABE Counselor 
Pastor, Deliverance Church of God in Christ 

The Deliverance Church of God in Christ has been involved in 
the Adult Education Program that is directly related to the efforts to 
improve the housing situation in the District of Columbia. The church 
has organized a Jtodsing Corporation and has been a non-profit sponsor 
for t^e new construction of 54 Garden-type Apartments on 7th Street, 
UM. retween P and Q Streets. 

These apartments are designed prinarily for low income families. 
The general characteristics of low income families is the large number 
of the metrbers of the family and thsir mobility for one reason or the 
other. Previous projects of this low incM status has been beset 
with many problems, namely, arisinn from a lack of sensitivity to the 
socloaducation factor which should be Included in the planning for 
lev incoTO housing. Previous lo\/ income housing, recently nev, now 
in only a fe\/ years looks as t:.oug:! it ^-^re ancient, "^hoy have been 
the targets of negligence, the butt of vandalism and a general don't 
care attitude. It would seem that many people in the low income 
housing have very little appreciation for property. 

It is true that the general attitude or laxity regarding 
property is due to many of the sociological and economic determiners 
of the day. However, it is not enough to recognize attitudes but 
something rmjst take place to change the attitudes. It is at this 
point that the Church as n non-profit sponsor must make an impact. 
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The Church must initiate and 1mnlon«mt a program designed 
to Improve attitudes tot/ard property. This task is a coninltnent that 
the Church has made to the Federal Housing Authorities to conduct 
such a program. A successful educational program of this nature would 
be beneficial to all concerned parties. 

The Church decided to begin an educational program with the 
adults in spite of the fact that most vandalism and v^anton destruction 
Is committed by younger groups. However, the Church feels that the 
adults although they do not openly condone such behavior, yet by 
keeping silent and doing nothing become a license for tlio continual 
destruction by the younger group. The AduK Education Program is to 
create an awareness of property and to generate the proper attitudes 
In the adults who will pass it on tc their offspring. The church 
Initially has begun a screening process to decide siho the 54 tenants 
will be. The housing authority and community groups can make re- 
commendations and certain priorities which will establish the law 
but the final decision Is left to the Church Board. The church is 
insisting that these persons who are selected will attend adult 
education sessions to accomplish namely t</o things: (1) to organize 
a tenant's control group and to draw up the rules, policies 2nd 
penalties for the Infraction of the rules. The sessions are built 
around a discussion of the reasons why other lev Income projects 
have failod and reconmendations will be made to decrease the possi- 
bility of these situations recurring In this project. 
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The Church which is operating on a non-profit basis will 
share v/ith the Intended tenants the Information regarding the finan- 
cial operation, cost and maintenance. This will cause them to 
understand that If the project can be maintained with a ulnlonoi of 
cost for upkeep the tenant will continue to have the benerlts of low 
rents. The sessions are not only held when the tenants move In but 
will continue on a regular basis. Various consumer Information 
groups and other community agencies v/111 be Invited to make 1nfor> 
matlon available to help In their dally lives. 

It Is the Intention of the church to tnake this an indigenous 
operation that will build its own Impetus for continuation. 
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EVALUATION 
Of 

Staff Development Workshop for Teachers of Adults 
In the District of Columbia Public Schools 
ilovtmber 20 » 1971 

Dr. Faustlne C. Jones 

Participan ts: 

Approximately 250 teachers of adults participated In this staff devel- 
opment worksNip, which was conducted In cooperation with the Graduate Pro- 
gram In Adult and Continuing Education, School of Education, Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. These persons teach or administer In several types 
of adult education prograns, e.g., the Adult Basic Education program of the 
D.C. Public School System, the UIW program, programs sponsored by the anti- 
poverty agency of the District of Columbia, adult evening school programs, 
and adult secondary school programs. Some of the 250 participants had been 
enrolled In an Institute in Adult ?asic Education last suamer at Hwvard 
University; the November 20 workshop was a follow-up reinforcement activity 
for them. 

Purposes ! 

1. To detern-.lne the extent and effectiveness of the use of information 
and materials presented to participants of the Adult Basic Education Insti- 
tute conducted at Howard University July 25 - August 6, 1D71. 

2. To expose additional teachers of adults to the techniques and skills 
acquired by the participants in the Institute by utilizing demonstrations 

of effective methodology and content. 

3. To have persons who participated in similar institutes in other 
regions of the country share their experiences with persons engaged in the 
teaching of adults in the District of Columbia. 
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Planning and Organization ; 

The four-hour \^rkshop was ffln-planned and highly organized in or- 
der to 91 ve the participants maximum information during the alloted time 
period. Dr. Etenia W. Oavidson, Director of the Itorkshop, had prepared 
packets of resource iuterials which the participants received as they 
entered the auditorium. There was a \<fea1th of information contained In 
these packets. 

A. Prelimina' ies . Participants were welcomed by Dr. Ha^•ard Cameron, 
Acting Dean of the School of Education at ^toward University. Appropriate 
greetings, as well as thanks to teachers for coming to a Saturday work- 
shop, •'fere extended by tirs. Marguerite Selden, Assistant Superintendent 
of the D.C. Public Schools. Workshop objectives were outlined clearly 
by {Ir. John R. Rosser, Acting Director, Adult and Continuing Education, 
D.C. Public Schools. His remarks vmre succinct, and made participants 
aware of their purpose for attending. Following ftr. Rosser 's presen- 
tation. Dr. Edmonia W. Davidson, Director of the ilorkshop, and Director 
of Graduate Programs in Adult and Continuing Education at Howard Univer- 
sity, gave an overview of the ABE Institute for Teachers of Urban Adult 



Populations which had been held at Howard University last summer, ^r 
rcvia-/ served as a refresher for teacl.ers who had been in attendance in 
the institute; for other teachers it provided appropriate background 
for the November 20 staff development experience. 

B. Presentations . A central feature of the vforkshop consisted of 
demonstrations from participants In the Howard Institute of how that 
experience has been transferred to, and utilized In, adult education 
classes with they teach. Simulations of class sessions d«nonstrated 
hoi'/ arithmetic material using census data can be used in classrooms with 
adult learners to attack problems specifically related to their commjnitles. 
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The census data was employed also in a reading lesson, providing evidence 
that teachers of adults can make their om lessons tflthout having expen- 
sive naterlals on han'. The quality of delivery and presentation was very 
;ood In these demonstrations, which also were without question relevant 
to teachers of urban adults. The audience sho\ied nauch Interest in the de- 
monstrations and in the census materials being utilized. 

ihr. Harriel Williams, i^o had att2nded an ABE Institute last stonier 
at the University of Georgia, reported on the experience. There, emphasis 
was placed on educating disadvantaged whites in urban areas. Many of 
these whites have come from Appalachia to cities, seeking opportunity. They 
lack skills, education, habits and attitudes necessary to cope vHth ur- 
ban living and are often regarded with disdain by landlords. Judges, em- 
ployers, and neighbors. Disadvantaged whites need the services of well- 
prepared adult educators, just as do disadvantaged people of color. IV. 
Williams shared literature from his institute with this group. 

Mrs. Josephine Peace added another dlm&nsfon to tne workshop as she 
talked about, the needs of a very different segment of the adult population, 
women in prison, firs. Peace explained that her instruction to the women 
detainees was as practical and relevant to their individual needs as pos- 
sible. The women learn to decorate a home, for example, which involves 
studying floor plans, traffic patterns, color schemes, furniture styles, 
etc. All subjects are worked Into t!ic lessons, as using arithmetic to 
measure windows for shades and draperies. 

Teachers v/ho attended Institutes for Teachers of English as a Sec-i 
ond Language reported on their experiences. Their sunnsr workshop was 
held In to York. Content of their presentation included differences 
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In teaching Asian adults and Spanlsh-speaklnq adults. The audience was 
made conscious that the value systems of these minority groups must be 
understood and accepted by their teachers If effective teaching Is tc 
occur with them. Also, the differences In thr.lr language structure and 
Intonation imist be taken Into account by their teachers, who usually 
differ frop the minority groups In ethnic and language backgrounds. 

A panel explained Project CALL (Cornrnmlty Adult Learning Labor- 
atory) to the group. Theirs Is a con^letely Individualized approach 
to learning vfhich provides students with alternatives to solve their 
problems, and with the consequences of those alternatives. Project 
Call works to assist students to become Independent and to solve their 
problems. 

iirs. Alsxis Roberson of OIC (Opportunities Industrlllzation Center) 
explained the features of the job-training and job-placement program, 
which has become national in scope. The audience showed appreciation of 
the Armchair Education program \i/h1ch ^oes into homes, offers training In 
the living roans of disadvantaged people. OIC works also to nwtlvate 
people and neighborhoods to do something to help themselves. 

The final presentation by Reverend John R. Little, let the audience 
kna-' hov* an inner city church has becom involved in housing. The ch'irch 
works to help people acquire their own homes, to help these p3ople deve- 
lop attitudes conducive to the maintenance of that property, and to en- 
courage cominjnlty participation in decisions that affect them. 

Speakers were well -prepared. Tliere was high quality in their 
content, delivery and presentation. Each topic -fas important, and had 
relevance for teachers of adults in the District of Columbia. Very differ- 
ent segments of the adult population \mre discussed, and materials in the 
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packet buttressed and supplemented the verbal presentations. The four- 
hour period was utilized to the fullest extent "'ith varied presentatlonf , 
all of v/hich were quite meaningful. 

Workshop participants were asked to fill out an evaluation form, 
assessing their eApcrieriCes of this day and offering suggestions for fu- 
ture workshops. 
Outcomes : 

1. There is no question that staff development did, in fact occur. 
These teachers of adults were exposed to n&i ideas, methods, and materials. 

2. Purposes of the workshop vtere met. Last summer's Institute par- 
ticipants demonstrated that they are utilizing what they learned there in 
their on-going teaching situations. Teachers \iho had not attended simBTier 
Institutes or workshops learned frm those *A\o had gone. Persw tS \ihQ 
attended institutes in other regions of the country shared their knowledge 
and materials with all others in attendance. 

3. There was evidence that the planners were component and energetic 
because of the kind of program which resulted. Content was of high 
quality, and pertinent. Time was well-used. Variety In the presentations 
"as evident; time for relaxation { in the form of a coffee-break ) was 
provided. 
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A^E iiini-Workshoo 
Cii1v3rt Ciucatlonal Center B£ST COPY AVAILABLE 

BaUi!.Tor2, Maryland 
.iarcS 4, 107? 



Assent)ly 9:00 A.H. - 10:rV3 A.M. 

nr. Charles A. Rice, Jr., Chairman 
ABE l/orkshop Committee, presiding 

Introduction of Speaker - ftrs. Thelina II. Comlsh, Coordinator 

Adult Basic Education 
Stato of r«aryland 

Keynote Speaker - Dr. Edmonia W. Davidson 

"Adult Basic Education In the Seventies: A 
Progress Report" 

Discussion 

10:00 A.fl. - 10:15 A. 11. Coffee Broak 

10:20 A.n. - 12:00 P.ri. l«orkshop Group ('.eetlngs 

Group A - Language Development and English as a Second 
Language 

firs, fiorma J. Joinson, Chair nan 

Group 3 - Urban Adult Education 

ilr. Issac Harmon, Chalrran 

Croup C - Human Relations and Adult Education 
lirs. Peggy i'ooney. Chairman 



12:15 P.[i. - 1:00 P.IK Workshop Reports 



The major purpose of this m1n1-v;orkshop Is to expos > th? Adult 
Basic Educator to Innovatlvr^ techniques and methods needed to cope with 
the urban aiult learner. Special en?)has1s will be placed on simulation 
of effective techniques in the Interest group sessions to actively 
involve participants. Component enterest areas include: urban adult 
education*, languaqe develownent and ESL (English as a Second Language); 
and human relations and thf? adult learner. Hopefully, the workshop 
experiences of today will enhance the teacher's kno^/ledge and ability to 
function effectively with ABE students In the urban connunity. Interest 
groups will he guided by ABE educators who have recently completed a 
variety of universities and supplemented by nationally recognized Adult 
Basix Education Consultants. 
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Adult Eteation *^ivision 
naUiirore City Public Schools 
200 East florth Avenue 
Baltimore, laryland 2120? 



Adult Basic Education Hnl-ltorkshop 
Saturday, iiarc:. 4, 1972 - 9:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. 
Evaluation Report 



Total: 48 



Excellent Good Fair Poor 
1. In general the workshop v/as 31 15 2 



2. The planning of the workshop was 32 is i 

3. Tlia fornat of the Interest group was 3fi il l 

4. I participated In the Interest group (circle one) 

a. Language Development and English as a Second Language 21 

b. Urban Adult Eflucatlon 14 

c. Human Relations and the MmH Learner 13 
fientloned all nroups 3 

5. In ten»s of ry position In adult 
education, the application of 
infor<nat1on an! skills gained from 

this v/orkshop Is for professional 

gro"/th. 28 17 3 



6. Subsequent workshops of this nature 

Is a Idea, (not on Saturdays - 2) 25 20_ 

7. 'ffiat areas, problems or topics would 

you suggest we explore In subsequent workshops 



Consents : 



o 
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KST COPY MmBll 

Evaluation of ABE Horkshoo 

arch 4. 197? 
Calvert Educational Center 
Baltimore, Ilaryland 21202 

by Dr. Beverly 6. Cassara 
Professor of Adult Education 
Federal City College 



"Tomorrotv's ABE student not be the person '/ho cannot 
read, but the person who has not learned to learn." 

The above quotation, heard at the viorkshop expresses very </ell the 
basic orientation of the approximately fifty i^rsons in stt.ndance, whether 
as leaders or participants; that ABE students are persons with develop- 
ing needs. If too many adults today are either totally Illiterate or func- 
tionally Illiterate, reading skills alone will still not solve their on- 
going problems wiilch nay Involve la/ aspirations, poverty. Illness, un- 
employiwint or victimization as consumers. The leaders of one of the morn- 
ing sessions stated that their over-all objective was "to make the adult 
educator niore aware of his expanding role as a developer of huinan re- 
sources." To the nind of this « Titer, such attitudes represent the best 
thinking In ABE Programs today. 

The plan of action for the v/orkshop IncltKled: keynote speech, coffee 
br'-.dk, workshops, feedback panel, closing remarks and isvatuation. This 
over-all plan t'hich Is quite standard proved to be very effective for the 
jnost part. The change of pace, the change In kind of activities, the 
change of climate from fcnnal to Informal, etc. seemed v/ell prograirimed . 
The exception in the judgement of this writer was the feedback panel vfhich 
left something to be desired and will be discussed later in the r-.oort. 
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Tlie keynote speech " ABE In the Seventies " <'as delivered by Or. Edironia 
Davidson of Howard University. Dr. Davidson ^.ad carefully searched out the 
facts relevant to Illiteracy in the Baltimore area, pointing out how econo- 
mic, racial and other social variables are at once both cause and effect 
of this problem. She set forth this information in a manner that kept the 
audience interested and alert. 

The workshops were the other highlight of the morning program. Because 
the workshop entitled "Urban AduVc Education** was staffed by persons who had 
been in Dr. Davidson's original program at ^toward University, this i^iter 
chose to attend that '.-workshop. 

Other workshops were: 1) Language Development and English as a Second 
Language, and 2) Human Relations and the Adult Learner. 

The compet'-tice of the loaders of fie "Urban Adult Education" workshop 
was a joy to behold. Obviously, they were persons of ability, but it was 
clear that they Mere imbued with Dr. Davidson's philosophy of teaching and 
ideas about practice. 

Advance preparation for the t-forkshop was well done. It was arranged 
that most of the work would be accomplished in groups of five or six persons 
with one resource person to each small group. A questionnaire had been 
prepared to test the level of information of the participants concerning 
Adult Basic Education students, teachers, situations and problems. Using 
the questionnaire as a first activity was a clever v/ay to get the partici- 
pants :o tiink bout the problems they v. •ere soon to discuss. Results were 
tabulate<1 jhile participants vforked in groups and a report was made at the 
close of the session. 

The resource person/ leaders v/ere well trained to elicit information 
and ideas from the small group ^lembers and to keep the discussion of the 
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points pertinent to tic problens of t^ach. A discussion of the Conmunlty school 
'.as the assignment of the group aUanJcd by the '/riter. 

The "process" ms Ideal ftor adult education. Persons with no infonra- 
tlon learned from those who had more. The experience of each was vital to 
the 1» aming of all. The atmosphere was friendly, respectful of all, old 
0" young, more or less informed. The discussion was stimulating and seri- 
ous. The directions had been so well and '.t subtly given that common 
expectations were shared by all. 

Other small group subjects in the "Urban Adult Education" workshop 
concerned the various aspects of Nil- recruitnent, psychological setting, 
counseling, C(»min1ty resources, etc. 

These groups were all meeting in small circles in c.ie big classroom. 
This might indicate over-cra/ding, or an in^ossible decibel level, but in 
this situation the effect was other; it se«ned easy for the participants 
to move Into their groups vHthout going to other rooms, an attitude of un- 
spoken cooperation prevailed in keeping decibel level functional and the 
over-all effect was one of friendly togetherness. This was very Impres- 
sive to this writer who knew no one there. 

In the last fifteen minute segrent of the workshop the gorup came 
together to give quick reports of discussion. Tliese reports were effec- 
tive in so far as the problems of each small group impinged on that of the 
others and made all comments relevant to the v/hole group. 

It was Interesting to note that the leaders of the workshop proved 
their genuine Interest In the ideas of the participants by moving around 
among them and exchanging a fe**/ words *'/1th then as they left. I doubt 
t^lis was a planned strategy but it certainly v;as effective and should be 
considered in plannnng such events. 



As far as this \yrit2r is concerned, the activities of the day could 
have stopped at this hi^h point. Th2 panel of reporters from each group 
was almost a v«aste of time. Perhaps </e should have trained reporters who 
can make this aspect significant. Dr. Davidson, who made a f&i r.irnrks 
in the course of the question and answer period, did throw out a fev^ more 
getns, as she does whenever she speaks. 

Part of the problem was logistic. The seating of participants In one 
section of the auditorium made it Inpossible for questions from the audience 
to be heard by any but those seated close to a questioner. It would have 
been in^ractlcal for persons to clin^ out of their rows to get to the micro- 
phone. 

Persons became bored. Little private conversations started here and 
there. Persons ya^vned and stretched and others sat expressionless in 
polite boredom. 

The evaluation by participants v^as done by use of a mimeographed 
questionnaire ifhich seined quite functional. It was passed out during the 
feedback panel and collected at the duor at exit. 

For the most part all events took place at t.hc scheduled time, the 
exception being the closing panel '-/hich ran overtime considerably. The 
physical facility was adequate in all Instances except for the panel and the 
question ani ansv/er period. 

It is the opinion of t*iis tvriter that the workshop did accomplish its 
purpose of exposing "the Adult Basic Educator to innovative techniques and 
methods needed to cope v/ith the ^rban adult learner** and giving him some 
experiences that would "enhance (his) knowledge and ability to function 
effectively "ith ABE students in the urban connunity." 
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Octo^.r A, 1071 
3::'.ool ^4':0 

309 East Federal Street 
fialtiniori:. .laryland 21202 



Dr. Ednionia Davidson 
Room 200, Education Building 
Howard University 
UashingtoP} D.C. 



Dear Dr. Davidson: 

I was a participant in the past surmcr's tivo v/ock '.'.'orkshop In 
adult education. 

Sincu inost educators feel that evidence of transfer of train- 
ing is tha most important crittria of success, I want;}d you to bL 
aware of a rtcont educational projciCt of our school. (Sac Enclosure) 

Your v/orkshop helped to provide us v/ith th<j ni.cdod stimulus to 
und«irtaka this project. 



Sincerely, 



John Creicjhton 
Center Principal 



Enclosure 
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:v 'on Creio'iton 



follot'ing is a c'iro.iicic of Gvants relateU to an txperiment in 
teaching conducted at School ^440, TliC Guilford Adpjlt Centor, 309 E. 
Federal Street. This center is a full-tino adult education school affiliat- 
ed '/itlt the 'Jorl> Incentiva Proqram. All of its predominately fciiale 
students receive public assistance under tht Aid To Families l-Mt-i D'j- 
nendent Children provision. 

T il- educational philosophy of our school is one vmica aims at an in- 
tenration of the aca.ic»1c skills i/ith the coping skills necessary for a 
welfare recipient to function conpstently in an inner-city poverty cen- 
terei environnent. 

It '/as this latter area that haJ cone un.ier discussion at our student 
council i-ieeting. Council meiii^ers (one fron nacli homeroom) had brought 
to tho meetinr ideas for possible topics of special interest to tho 
siijdonts. It was proposed that - 'e suspend our regular schedule for a 
v'eek and devots this tiro exclusively to special tonics - a 'inini-r.icstcr." 

The oriiinal list of possihle topics was turned over to a sxeerinn 
committee consisting of the principal, ona teac!icr» one aducatioral assist- 
ant anO fivi: stude.vcs, Th-^ir assinnnent v/as co cull froj-i the nan/ suggestions, 
those of c»'aat:?;t iitar:st, to find th3 best qualifisu speakers, ind to 
ir;viL2 them to participate in our program. The v^eck of August 30:h to 
Septer^er 3rd uas selccc^jd. 

irs. ary Le-.'ij, principal of the Huilford Avinuo Elena.itarv School, 
graciously offcrrei -h*; use of her scl^ool's facilities for our U53. 

Frcn a duihcr of options a^aiUjle to us, it ms detennined ;iat t;»2 
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BEST copy 

post feasible aoproach would l-^e to have one presentation each norning 
and another that afternoon In tWi school O-uJitoriun. ^'\^ students would 
attend each session. 

iiean'-'hlle; othnr groups of studsnts fomed themselves Into coiTmlt- 
tees to assure tiie success of our social and entertainaient hour, to be 
held th2 last afternoon of that week. Hostesses were selected v/ho 
*iould greet our guests and guide thsm to the auditorium. Tiie flistress of 
Ceremonies would formally introduce each speaker. 

Anazingly-, all Invited speakers were not only 'lillinr' to visit us, 
but vjere available for the tlMs slot allocate^l. 

Each speaking engarencnt v/as confimcd by lettjr. Each guest 
speaker was asked to bring a short resime of his background for intro- 
duction purposes. Speakers '/ere askci to allot forty mi.rutes of their 
presentations for interaction ifit'i the audience. 

Students were ancouragecl to '^ring frionds, relatives, and neigh- 
bors to any sassidis they "ished. The n2ar'>y office -/as alerted v/ith 
an open invitation. 

Ue '/anted the emphasis of our program to be reality-oriciited, a "tell 
It lik£ it is' approach. And that's v/hat it proved to be. 

The './eek's activities follo».'ed this scheduled 
. 'Onday 

A gsneral a3ser'.;3ly to revie; the purpose a.-.d function of the nini-nester. 

A > 

Srcntla Burlcy from the Ualtimors Oepartmant of Recreation and Parks 
Subject ; Health, Exercise, am! U e1<7ht t.'atc.iin^ 

P. 

• Jrs. Vic tori ne Adans 

Subject: Charn and Deauty Hi.ics 
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Tu esday 
A. 

Kno^f Your Rirjts >r. Harpy Fox. Attorney for the Legal Aid Curaau, and 
..r. Arthur Amstaad of the Human .^elatloiis Coi'imasion 

P 

ProbTens of t-x-offendars fir. AT .icCartliy, and ex-offender now with ifie 

Public Defender's Office, and Ir. Harris Chaiklin of the Community Ho- 
intepration Project. 

Wednesday 

A.::. 

CQrsjjmer Protection rs. Edna Johnson, Ji rector of Consumar Services, 
Baltinorc Urban Leagu« 

P.I . 

Feminine Sexua lity Irs. Annette L=:iuerr»an of tiie Planned Parenthood 
Association, and (".rs. Vivian '.Jashington, Principal of The Edgar Allen 
PoG School for Unwed 'iothers 

Thursday 

A . i I . 

Dan gers of Drug Abuse ^rs. Jane Foss^ ex-addict frori Project Exit, 
a therapeutic cownunity affiliated v*iri the Joiirs Hopkins Hospital 
Drug Abuse Center 

P. . 

Yoga An Approach to Physical and ,igntal '.!ell 3a1 nq Vr. 'liles Kierson 

Frida.y 

A. i . 

Child rearing I, 1 An Inner- City r.iviron.irtant Dr. Eric Fine and ^r. i-ishJh 
Kohan of the 'Jniversicy of .drylaitU Departniant of Pediatrics, and .Irs. 
Vivian Pendloton, Senior ;i!rs3 Supervisor of the Uestern Health District. 

The fornal aspect of our riini-mcstGr program ended v/ith a short csseii' 
bly during - .'hie!} administrators ani officials associate.! '/ith our pro- 
gran vsre introduced to ojr stu'jen-S, and public thanks "ere given to 
all those »/ho had niad^ cur prograr a success. 
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Friday aftarnoon «/as df>vot.:'.J to Djr social fjathfiring fn the school 
cafeteria. The food v/as prepdrcj and serve'^ by our stude^Us, nany of 
•■»hofn cashei their ''elfars chec'.s and bouQ'^t food stamps in or-ler to buy 
the food that v^as served. They hai' wanted things clone in this wanner. 
This attitude ''fas suiraneJ up by ona student who said, "I'm not good at 
serving on a conmittes, but I do make great macaroni salad." 

The refreshment connittee had planned hot/ niuch food would be need- 
ed for the number of guests expected. 

Our (Entertainment was provided by several acts - young people's 
groups and individuals who had been invited by the entertainment committ 

Our festivities concluded v/ith the joining of hands anc the sing- 
ing of "Auldl Lang Syne." 

He- J successful have we been? 've devised an anonymous w-itten 
student evaluation to find out. Alnost -'ithout exception ou" students 
pronounced our program a great success. All said t!iey ./ould like such 
a program repeated. 

The follotnnr student corments (uncorrected for spelling and 

grammar) speak for thsi-iselves. 

"I think th^ program on Human Relations should be repeated so 
peppla can and -jIll kno" t;j2ir rights. 

"I likad "Child l^oaring in An Inner-City Environnsrt" because 
there are so nany parents that don't understand their chilcl- 
ren, their needs and thoir Jesires. And hoiv to oo about cor- 
recting f^^m. 

"They sai l so many inter&sting things that I didn't even knov/ 
about. AnJ mothers 111;^ inyself should find out whet we can do 
for our cHldran because it nean a lot to me and tc the other 
mothers . 

"I '<nov/ i ha"e got 5or?5tiiji<: out of it. Hany things T di.ln't 
undGrsTcanj. /-.ft^r listening to the spcakci'** of varloui pro- 
gram I •^as amazed. 
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" .any of t:ic t.lnos ■ rs. Jol-nson 5ic!-.e on I "as not aware of. 
I had been taken over ikjny tiriss i^y fur.-JUure stores myself, 
and I didn't k.-io*/ ho\/ to go about getting results. Thanks to 
i-lrs. Johnson, na/ I kna-f where to oo a^d w'^om to sej if I 
Have another case like the one I've hiVJ before. Legal Aid 
win be my first step before I sign ar^thing. 

"I think the lavyer from Legal aid i/as Interesting he helped 
many of us '/ith our problems we have. He pointed about a num- 
ber of things about housing, apartments renti ha^ the land- 
lord can be made to fix the things that need fixing. He al- 
so helped those wanting to know about divorcs, on i^hat ground 
there are. 

"I found that the program on drugs most relevant. I have 
teenage children and nn only ny children that I'm concerned 
about but the neighbor* children as well. As these l^ldisgo 
through life they'll be meetinn all types of people through 
all walks of life and njt knotting i/hat our child may or may 
not do. v/e knot/ that th€y ai-e capable of the usage of dope. 
So I say by all means yes, let tlie prograr.i on drugs be repeat- 
ed for the sake of the pirent as '.'all as the child v/Ijo is not 
a user. Parents can f^'jt some idea of it. At least on ho*./ to 
deal v?ith such a problem and believe you m, dop2 really is 
6 problems. 

"You get an opportunity t« see and hear a lot of things you 
really never v;as av/are of before. 

"The social part '/as very -elaxing. 

"Loved it. 

"I thought it v/?.s great. 

'1 »/oul'J like to see the sclool have* it 2 or 3 times a year. 

"I Isarn a great leal ahout ry rights as t citizen. 

"The m1nVn*":*er v'as l.iteresL'nj <i*iU exciting. I learn a 
lot from it. Vaiuyi which I really ui/m t uni/w about. 

",iost of the thincs that was ais^ussed most of the peopld dia 
nOv k,io>/ anything about soine of them, inu it »?as very helpful 
to mostly all or* us . 

"T think our school should t cnp on hav ng Ijtautiful and ex- 
citing program llkf; the one 'e hnrl an.iV.aop nn havliiy fc^t.lt- 

in'^ ^ucst. 

"Tha minl-nGster was very successful 1i Us first try and I 
hone 'fo could have another real soon. 
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"T ;e firocr-ii.i a -.-as v-»,'v i vcerssi run 'ort.i ny v/hlle 

to .'v? »;ii..r' s.Vwrys;:.y Ji^st .; .:'t' 'i.,- u /r.*. f.oi'ic to .laxt 
and r:!a 11' ...joy i.:. 

'Tiils nroc*"-T s^.ci'li' rspaatcti because It !idlp you co no 
tlii.iQS you can't oftsn fl.i:' out about In every Jay life. It 
five you a claar u.i JorsianJing of '.Mdl yoL« ./ait-iJ td no. 

'T:i2 pronran v/as "./^ll organlze'J, a.iJ t.iere is no nCcd for Iw- 
provfnioni:. 

"It ')rovcj :o j«j \i<?.ry rtjv.'ardlng. 
"It i^as '.'onJcrful just as it '.'as. 

"I tliink It qoo'i for pao'sls to learn -ilffiraiit t aiout 
life. 

'".In shoulu :i.*Vi it at least tv'iC3 a y.-^ar. 

. ''..'2 should Iiav3 another prorram libe t ris as soon as possible. 

'It '-'ill help lot of people to understa.id thing nora clearly 
plus I lavj C:.ilciron it help a lot -..'it'i then. 

"I '.'Cjld lik2 Lo ':ave it ac;ain so I woo<i f.no;/ more si^ that I 
can !ielp my ciiili'rcn. 

"'Jo r'*-coiv.'»u infornation ..m Jid not ntv, . It inaJs uf a /are 
of 'jhat is coin^j on aroun:* us. 

"The rnni-n:i3t3r vas '.'ortirfnile in r'.aio' ".'aw^s. 

"Afc^r /orMr-T liard in oir studl.^^ all st;innjer lono i/ithout a 
vacatio.i, tliat ' sek '.?as ^ ploasfri. 

"T'n's procran offorr«f.l 'lelp to the oniS tl?et ara inccrosted i.i 
hotl.-rl.!;;; tiiC'.scl VviS. 

'It .'as v-ry inior^Gtinr and t.ortlv.'hila. It "'asn't a "Jaste of 

:i,,c. 

"Sor/o t'lincs =5r'} not laarna - in school anii ynu g-ic people who 
k„o-./ '.'h.^it they arc tal!:i ir about. 

r-L'T'-sc Tor possible topics for a futur? pro'^ar.i of this type 

t i 

prcvide'l us '/ith tin nucleus of a future ni.ii-niastir. Sjc.» sungasiions 

i.iclu t;-': f llo finqt 

'*.ofv.'!ono r Tio Stata Eroloyj.Tcnt Scr^i 
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Funeral Arrang-.-nencs 

Housin«i 

nieting 

Fashions 

Hairstyling 

Wife and Husband Unuerc landing 
<odel Cities 
Criminal Law 

Someone frctn The Department of Social Services 

Types of Jobs Available in 3aUi.:icre. P.cquircrients of the 
jobs, and Infcniiation on '.«hat the jobs aru all about. 

A maat-cutting dtMnonstration 

Alcohol is-n 

The True Facts about LO'-f- Income Hona O^nvsrship 

•Icntal Hospitals 

'J«;un's Liberation 

The Welfare Rights Ornaiization 

Infonnation on Abortion and AbortiotJ La"js 
T'Krc '.•'crc also many requests for a rcpiitition of previous topics. 
Tho scC'ds for our ncxt minl-ricst^-r had b.cn sown. 
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4r>.30 .Hirtln tuthcr King -venue, S.W. 
Wsshinnton, C. 2non3 
September 4, 1971 

Dr. Et^nla U. Davidson 
Director, Adult Education 
Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 20011 
Dear Or. Davidson: 

^ During the past six weeks, I've been involved with many activities 
v♦^ich were brought -ibout because of my experience viith you in the 
'.workshop on Adult Education. 

Upon returning to the class room, I was able to see ny students 
in a different light. They became more to me than individuals learning 
mathematics. They were students as well as mothers, providers of families, 
workers, voters and concerned citizens. 

One of our first class activities was "A Look at Self" as far as 
where we had been \^here we were, and where we were going. Since that 
activity many students twvc become riore concerned with thanselves and 
their situations and have constantly consulted with me about their 
aspirations. I am very proud of this because a lot of the students had 
not done much thinking on things beyond receiving public assistance. 

Secondly, we concerned ourselves with Voter Registration. Students 
learned about the prof«»ri«rft nf reqisterino «nd approximately 50 students 
proceeded to do so. 
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Participating in the 'lational '.'el faro l^ights Organization had never 
crossed ny mind, but a v/eef after the irt)rHs!iop a local neetino was announced. 
I attended that meeting and since then bccanc involved in several of their 
activities. This seemed to have produced better comnunication bjtsreen me 
and the students who ^/eren't members to get Involved. 

A highlight of my recent experience took place during this past v^ek. 
At our school, 'mc thro\'f out the regular schedule and conducted what we 
called a "11 ni- tester". I got a lot from the "Hini- Jester because I got 
In on the planning of It vilth one other teaci-er and five of our students, 
"e had local speakers, mvies, discussions, and literature covering such 
areas a:: Health, Height 'atching. Beauty Tips, Knotting Your Rights, 
Consumer f'lrlits. Consumer Protection, Fenalc Sexuality, as well as Drug 
rbusG, Yoga and Cilld Psychology. This ";:in1-:>stcr "exceeded our expectations 
and yie v;ere fortunate In notting some of the best peoole in each area to 
participate In our program. 

I'n looking for^ar' to all the other things I will become involved 
with. I probably v/lll never be able to do enough to comoare to the v«jrk- 
shop experiences and your eternal t'/o week?' drive on m, llov/ever. Dr. 
Davidson, I hope to do ny part "^'lenever and v/herovqr I can. 



Sincerely your?, 

nil lie J. :u'>anks 
(Baltimore city) 
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FRO:i :iY EXPERIE.iCES lU TEACHlnC- VATH, TV DISCOVEf?ED THAT THE 
:'ATH EXERCISES. ESPECIALLY, IIORD PROBLEMS GIVE'! IN .'lAilY ilATH 
BOOKS ARE UNREALISTIC FOR THE POPUUTIOri I TEACH. THEREFORE. I'LL 

snm nmi census data gathered duriiig a n/o-wEEK workshop i attended, 

CA:1 be utilized in the teaching of I1A>!Y iATH SKILLS 



(;;iss) Mllle J. Eufoanlcs 
Daltlmorc, "aryland. School 440 
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LET' S TAKE A LOOK AT TliE INC0J1E OF NONWHITE 
FAMILIES IN BALTIHORE IN 1969. 

Directions: Below is a cable showing the mmber of aon.;hite 
faotilies and their income. Study this table very care- 
fully so that you may be able to find sotae infomation. 

Tabic I. IncoTO of Nonwhite Families in Balitnore, Maryland 

In 1969. 



I^'COME NUMBER OF FAMILIES 

under $1(X?0 5,336 

$1,000 to $1.999 7.666 

j2,000 to $2.999 8.717 

$3,000 to $3.999 11.137 

li'O^QOtoJ 4^^999 . 10.263 

$5.000 to $5.999 7.804 



$6 ,000 to $6.999 5.173 

$7,000 to $7.9 99 3.817 

$8.000 CO $8.999 2.445 

$9,000 to $9.999 1.912 

$10.000 and over _ 3,959 
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(The infomatlon ^as bean listed in table fom, however, depending on 
what you want to do with the Information will determine the method of 
presentation) 

n'_ FOILOUING INFOR'IATION WILL SHOW THE SKILLS THAT BE TAUGHT, AND 
THE WAY THE IfJFORJlATIOf^ CAfl BE USED 
I. FOLLOWlfri DIREf riONS AND LOCATMG THE Ai^SWER 
A. Folloi^lng directions 

1. What is the first nmrtier under Incone? 

2. Hhat Is the third number under nuni?)er of families? 

3. Locate the line which says $6,000 to 6,999. 

4. Irfhat Is the ni^cr of families listed on the same 
line as $10,000 and over? 

G. netting an answer (under this suction some of the questions 
s'lould be phrased v;here the table doesn't sho</ tie Infor- 
mation). 

1. How many families had bet\/een $5,000 and 5909? 

2. Hoi/ many families earned less than $1,000? 

3. How many families had no Income? 

4. How many families had C-OOO? 
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RiAOi 'G A.:n i::Tt"p»'?CTi':G tables 

A. '.'uat i>iformation can you qat by using this 
table? 

B. Hhat v/ill each colimtn tell you? 

C. 'Jhat other tables have you seei. before? 

D. <-/hat purpose do you think tables have? 

E. From the table are you able to tell the 
exact nunter of families having $3,000? 

p. f^ke a table shoving any information you 
think is important. The best table ^fill be 
used in the next math exercise. 

PLACE vaUES(UilDERSTANDniG URGE NUMBERS) 

3,336 families had less than $1,000. What is the value 
of each of tlie digits in 5,33^? 

A. thousands or 5,000 

hun'freds or 30'^ 

tens or 30 



ones or 




B. 5 thousands or 

3 hundreds or 

3 tens or 

6 ones or 

(total) 

ntmvC' m WRITIiT, :!!ii:EPJ\LS: 

A. uook at t',\e nuintjcrs under Number of 
Families as I read them aloud, you read 
them to yourself. 
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B. Read each nuriber aloud to your parti cr. 

C. Cov^r your c'iart, no»* \iritQ each nunibcr 
as I read them. 

0. Urite five different nurters on your paper. 
(Don't let your partner see them.) f?ov/ 
read these numbers to your partner and see 
if she can write your nianbers. 

V. FOUR BASIC 0PEWIO.JS OF ^J^imCTIC 

A. Addition and Subtraction 

1. VJhat is the total number of families 
listed on the table? 

2. Ho\tf many families have incomes of $2,000 or 
more? Hoir many fanllies had less than $6,000? 
How many irwre families had bclcif $G,000 than 
$5,000 or over? 

6. .ailtiplication and Division 

1. Fne nunter of families with incomes less 
than $1,000 was 5,336. Divide this by 2. 

2. ilultiply 5,335 by 1/2 

VI. pE'lCEriTS 

Finding tlie percent of families in each line 

vn. ::AKiriG graphs, tables and charts 

A Circle graphs 

B. Line graphs 

C. Bar graphs 

D. Picture graphs 
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IHIS EXERCISF, CONSISTS OF U'CRO PSOaLEfiS - SKILt IN tlULTIPLICATION OF 

DECIMALS 

1. In 1969 Baltimore Clcy haJ a total nonwhlte population of 328,416. 
Of the 163,149 persons 25 years or older, 58.9 percent had 

spent eight years or less in school. !^at was the total number of 
persons with eight years or less schooling? 

2. The iiiajor occupation group of eoployed nonwhlte nales in Baltiowre 

m 

durfng 1069 was operatives and kindred workers. 27.0 percent of the 
68,577 nonwhlte sales haJ eroployoent in these kinds of Jobs. What 
was the total number of males with Jobs as operatives and kindred 
workers. 

3. During 1969 there were a total of 44,795 nonwhlte femles esployed 
in Baltimore. The occupation in which the largest nuober of these 
females worked was as private hout.ehold workers. If .275 of these 
females were employed as private household workers, how many were 
actually employed in these kinds of Jobs. 

4. The DiediAn income of all nonwhlte families in Baltimore City was 
$4,12:/. Of tnci 68,229 nonwhite families, .481 had Incomes below the 
median income. Wi/»t was the total number t.f families with Incomes 
helflu this median? 

:>. In the Census Tract in which School 440 is located there is a total 
population of 5,156 persons. Of this number, 58 are ncnwhitcs. He 
many nonwhires and hns^ aiauy uMtes live in this area? 
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PROPOSAL FOR EDUC, JIOilAL CHAHGE AT SCHOOL #440 
::r. John P. Creighton, Principal 



Since the puTi)ose of School #440 is to provide academic training 
as a basis for improving the employment potential of UIN enrol lees, the 
following is a proposal for a modification In the curricular structure 
in order better to meet these needs. This proposal has been given 
much thought and attention by the center principal , staff members and 
student revresentatives. 

1. He would initaite a special program for interested 
students whose curriculun vfould he oriented tot^ard the 
mr^d of \«ork. This program would be of a dual 
nature; part job training and experience with all 
pha«oe of a small business or»e«^atiofi, and part 
classroom instiuvifuii wnich would consist of a 

block time approach to problem-solving. The curri- 
culum for this class t«}uld be problem-centered and 
directly related to needs evident from the Job 
phase. 

2, Specifically: 

Hs mtld undertake to establish and operate two 
businesses «,dthin the school. 

A. A Lunch Counter operation 

B. A Book and Notions Store 

Both of these enterprises <-«)Uld be operated by the 
students themselves under the direction of a student 
board of governors assisted by a special teacher 
assigned to this program. (We were thinking of 
calling it "^'440 Enterprises"). 

The board of governors would oversee both phases 
of the program. Its members wuld determine hiring 
practices and be the top management. 

The Lunch Counter nwuld have a stove, refrigerator, 
and sink. It would not serve hot food but rather 
sandwiches, sodas, candy, etc. 

(Unofficially, I have the assurance of assistance 
from a member of the Baltimore City Council in 
securing assistance in obtaining zoning approval, 
board of health approval, a trader's license, etc. - 
if these and/or other regulatory city agencies 
would be involved.) 
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The classroom Instruction v^ould be directly 
rGlato l. For example, rather than att?fflpt1ng 
to toach the concept of percent from within 
a structured matheniatlcs class setting, stu- 
dents in this special class might have a pro- 
blem such as - if you mut to make 20% profit 
on a sandwich, hoi^ much should you charge. 
Students affiliated with the Lunchroom opera- 
tion woi.Td have to figure the cost of two slices 
of bread, how many sandwiches can be made from 
a pound of n^at, the cost of overhead, etc.. In 
order to solve this problem. 

Again, the purpose Is an educati. I one. We 
believe that one benefit that would Inure would 
be that the genuine Involvement of the students 
In the total program would result in greater mO' 
tivation to learn needed academic skills and 
consequently improved attendance and progress. 

Other expected benefits t/ould be: 

1 . A transfer of training. Tiose students in- 
volved Mho are hiring and being hired should 
!>eg1n to grasp the qualifications that an 
employe, would seek in a prospective employee. 

2. Experienca in all phases of operating a small 
business. Ordering supplies and merchandise, 
keeping records, banking money, managing and 
working with other people, etc, etc. 

Our emphasis v«ould be to help the students to explore 
alternatives and options, rather that tell them 
what to do. It would be a problem-solving "dis- 
covery learning" method of teaching. For example 
the teacher might say; "How are you going to get 
the bread you will be needing each da^y?'* 

Essentially, the businesses would be non-profit. 
V^e thought that extra jArnings could be used to 
finance special interest group activities for the 
rest of the school to be held on Friday afternoons. 
For example, we could purchase seizing machines for 
a sewing class materials for a crafts class, and 
a piano, for a glee club. 

If approved, we would be able to pay hourly salaries 
to those <inrollees who are devoting tlr'ie to these 
operations. 
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Ue currently havn onrollod a number of students 
v/tiosc careor goal Is the food service industry 
and t^e rotail in'iustry. Thoy would be likely 
candidates for this operation. 

Additionally, it is anticipated that Me mu^d 
develop a number of trained individuals, ready 
for anployment. We could say to an employer, 
"This individual is familiar with all phases of 
your industry - keeping books, ordering supplies, 
supervising lelp.. banking money, etc. lie know 
from our experience with her that she is de- 
pendable, trustworthy, etc." We would not have 
to hesitate to recc»nnend those enrol lees who have 
measured up and have proven themselves. We 
would be in a position to give real assurances to 
a private employer that ne would not be taking a 
big risk in hirino this enrollee. 

Hopefully, this would be a continuing process. 

Vie believe that if approved this program ('K)uld 
constitute a dynamic viable approach to meeting 
the real nocUs of many of our enrol lees. It 
would represent a genuinely innovative approach 
to fulfilling our educational purposes. 

iie have a particular teacher in mind, now on the 
staff of our scfwol , who can bring to this program 
the creativity and imagination required for a 
special undertaking of this kind. 



Respectfully submitted 
riarch 9, 1972 



"SUHiARY OF USES OF iiY HOWARD U-IIVERSITY 
ARE iMSTlTi.TF EXPERIEHCF" 



The returned foms raportinq the uses to which the Howard 
University ADE Institute Experience had been put \*ere divided Into: 
(1) Teachp"- of Regular ABE Classes, (2) Teachers of Classes Other 
Than ReguUi ABE Classes (WIN and CEP), (3) Teachers of GEO or 
High School Equivalency Classes, (4) Teachers of English as a 
Second Language, and (5) Administrative and Supervisory Personnel. 

Teachers reported evidence of their changed personal perspec- 
tives of their students by Involving student help in planning the 
"course of study for the year", in greater responsiveness to student 
interests, in developing "student awareness" of problems and how to 
solve theni. As one teacher expressed 1t» "I have also dealt with the 
'second cl.^ss' feeling which many of my students fee> quite effect- 
ively, 'le all stand taller, thanks to the Howard experience." It 
appears that those teachers are helping their adult students develop 
an improved self-concept, by ir^klng stude' "vfelconie", and accepted 
as "an important link in the successful outcome of the class. Each 
adult is permitted to help the other acquits and to receive help." 
Understanding of one's city is reported as "a very exciting and learn- 
ing experience": ".^y students enjoy learning new things about our 
city. I believe this has helped me to keep many of iny students from 
dropping out this year." Consumer education, improved reading tech- 
niques, and problem-solving as a method appear throughout the reports. 

Soine classes are in prisons or have other restrictions which 
have made change aln»st l.npossible. But others even In prison were 
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able to adapt content and nietliod. **! dGclde^l to teach directly from 
certain official documents that most of ivi^f students v/ould have to 
eventually read." 

One teacher said, "I utilized the census tract to determine 
where we could recruit more A8E students in our area. After locatin? 
the informatton, I canvassed the neighborhood for students. Fifty 
students vierc recruited for the class." He also received a personal 
promotion to "Teacher-ln-charge of 24 classes." 

One teacher developed a city-wide f*Bl norkshop patterned after 
the ona at Ho\'/ard. 

Tvro members of administrative and supervisory personnel 
developed proposals based on their census study. One conducted a 
workshop '\fith the 18 teachers and 5 teacher aides under his super- 
vision. 

Perhaps the GEO teacher expressed a very important cultural 
learning for all. "Specifically I tried a nev/ mth text I learned about 
at t..e Adult Demonstration School and the use of local census lata for 
graphs and v<ord problems In much thii same manner as lir. Nevers 
Jefferson. . , In general have .ncrcased our ABE program both 
by expanding the evening class and by more extensive recruiting and 
by setting up a daytlnic program. I think It was In part the need for 
ABE shot'^n in my census report that led to this expansion. . . In 
general also I think Howard gave mc a better understanding of my 
students and raised to even greater heights my respect for my students. 
If you are raised white middle class and suddenly start teaching a 
group that is prlinarily black and Puerto Rlcan lo'fer class, there Is a 
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gap that i. :•'> '.ri '-i rr. i tiiin:: the Heard experience helped here." 

Although class attenda co 'fas usually improved there wre 
SOTO classes for \>fhich this "»as not the case. 

Use v;as made of t' o book Fat?>ily and Personal Development 
l^^MMit Bas1c_ Education by Edmonia \i. Davidson in many ways. For 
many. Part I was the most Important for they used it in understanding 
Anxjrican society. Others found the resource units in Part II the 
most useful. 

The wide variety of materials distributed was well received 
and teachers indicated their preferences in the attached chart. 
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SuTO^ry 0^ ''zci of "y Ho'*^rd University 
API Institute Cxpi^rionc^s 

Name ^Street Addn^ss 

City estate* 

Kind of ABE class or othor rc-sponsibnity 



.'ht^rc:? 



1. Sumary of -hat I have triod as a result of tfia Howard Experi«2ncc 




BEST COPY m\mi 



ProbUns -lincouMUTv'.- ' i '.'O'^ V,uy r.i sciv qs well as probUns 
v/hlch have not b^^cn solvwd 



StudvHt reactions 



"tati.rial in Part, I of Fsnily and P.rsonal Dovclopniant In ASE 
found gs..t"u1 and not VL-ry useful 
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Resource un1t{t) in ^art II of fainly fni ^ rsonal Icyql opnicnt 
in AGE found to be us:fu1 ani not very u: .ful 



The Howard participants in tlie city of 

have docid'id to rik- -t on 'larch , April , and 

:iay from to (ti^t3) an<i" at this 

Place 



The mattrlals distributed at the Institute which I hav2 founy 
useful ar*;: 
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TEACHERS OF REn"LAR ACE CLASSES 



1. Sunwary of what I tried as a result of tho Hovjard Experience 



I Invited speakers from the Social Security Administration, Internal 
Revenue Departrnent, Satonta Club and a speaker from the Roanoke City Mel- 
fare Department. We also conducted a workshop for all adult education 
teachers In the city of Roanoke directed by John K. All roan. And we took 
a field trip to the Roanoke City Oceanography Center. 

The Adult Basic Education Institute For Teachers and Teacher-Trainers 
Of Urban Adult Populations has proven to very helpful to me In vnrklng 
with my adult class. The Idea that has been most helpful to me Is as 
working with the City and County Background Forms. <^ class has been very 
successful In completing these forms. It was a very exciting and learning 
experience for them. 

Ue ^vere able to correlate these materials with our social studies and 
mathematics classes. As a result pupils are no^v aware of their low paying 
jobs due to the lack of education. All of my students are registered 
voters now. 

**** 

your iwrksltop was the foundation fnr a program entitled "Student 
Awareness". The projects under the prof were Incorporated Into the 
dally curriculum. Our goal was to enlighten students concerning solutions 
to rroblems encountered according to their living standards. Some of the 
projects '/ere as follows: student attorneys, birth control, cancer and 
venereal disease. 

**** 

With t\iO r^th groups, I have Inti-^Kluced on a very elementary basis/ 
problems dra»fn from Census Tract material. Ite have spent tin* In readlihg 
the figures relating to the various aspects of the population. We have 
devoted lengthy discussions on the "likes and unllkes" In many categories. 
Addition, subtraction, division and multiplication have been taught using 
these data. The more advanced group made graphs shotting many of the 
differences In white and nonwhite occuoatlons, housing. Income, etc. 

I have Instl'-.uted or rather attempted to institute a consumer edu- 
cation program basiJd on the material obtalne'i at Ho»/ard. (prison) 

I have not used tho materials and concepts presented at the ABE 
Institute ^V] basically due to the academic level and ability of my 
students. I teach one adult class basic arithmetic one night a week to 
tuo adults. They are studying arithmetic on a 2nd grade level, basic 
addition and subtraction facts. Once these facts are mastereJ, at least 
0 through 20, I think I could offer demographic data on their level as 
addition and subtraction problems. 
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I am extremely happy to inform you that as a result of my experience 
at the ABE Institute at llowar-i University I have had much success In our 
program. Inmedlatcly after returning to iny state and city I had the 
opportunity to pr-^sent to all our teachers in Oueens, M.Y. a summary of 
what we learned at Howard. The teachers, suncrvlso.'*' guidance counselors 
and teacher- trainers were quite impressed v/ith all the information the 
students learned at Howard. 

These are the things X have tried and had much success: (1) One of 
native bom classes in Queens needed n»re students. X utilized the 
Census Tract to determine where we could recruit more ABE students In our 
area. After locating the inforoiatlon from the Census Tract, X canvasse i 
the neighborhood for students. Fifty students were recruited for the class 
and I have been in touch with the class and alirost all the students are 
still attending class. (2) The reading program taught by Professor Brigham 
from the University of Fkryland was a complete success with wy students. 
These students seemed delighted 'if! t:i2lr reading results. Several of 
t:;e students who were Involved in this reading program have studied and 
passed the GED test for high school. 

X am happy to inform you that as a result of my exciting and wonder- 
ful experience at Howard X am now the teacher- In - charge of 24 classes in 
In ilanhattan, a borough of N.Y. I an naf using to a great degree the 
experience and the things I have learned at Hov/ard. X am grateful to you 
and your staff for the useful experience. 

*1Hrk 

I beqan by letting each adult kna-* that he/she was not only welcome 
but was an important link in the successful outcome of the claas. Each 
adult was asked to help plan the coi *se of study for the year. 

The adults were tested to discover the academic level. After the 
tests ^iere completed each adult was given a conference where he/she was 
shown his needs, permitted to ask questions ar.d guided to chose the areas 
that he/she felt were Important to mastar. 

Each adult Is permitted to help other adults and to receive help. 
Xn this "ay everyone feels that he/she has something to offer. 

The adults discuss a variety of problems that are of a commjnlty, 
city, state or local level. Xn discussing and attempting to solve some 
of the problems they have developed skills in reading, spelling, mathe- 
matics and speaking. 

WW 



As a result of having attended the ABE Institute at Howard University 
X tried the following program. Since X teach illiterates and functional 
illiterates t&.i to read, I at first had difficulty as to what part of the 
experience I could use. After sons thought I decided to teach directly 
from certain official documents that most of ray stud.nts ould .av^ to read 
eventually. Therefore, I used the followi.^g methods. 

As soon as practical I began to introduce words from birth certifi 
cates, social security cards, various kinds of enqjloyment applications, 
information from voters cards, information from loan applications and credit 
references, 'ihen the class had sufficient time to study and spell these 
words, they were then given each of these forms or a likeness and asked 
to read them and then fill them in. Me then set up as an acting situation 
a man looking for a job and filling out an application. V.'e also used a 
man «oing to get a social security card, voters card and applying for 



credit. Each day a different student ^vould r>1ay the part of the inter- 
vlewsr .and the rest of the class </ou1d act as the person looking for 
various types of Infonnatlon. (prison) 

I have become more selective in assigning reading material and I 
put speical emphasis on material relating to the Federal State and fkj* 
nicipal Governments. I do this because I teamed from the ABE Institute 
that the adults I teach must understand and iiiake responsive to their needs 
the various govemirent agencies. 

I instituted a new technique for reading con^rehension. Introduced 
naw opportunities of en^loyment by presenting a speaker from the state 
en^loyment office, endeavored to Instruct math through news media (sales 
papers) pointing out discrepcncies and advantages and occasionally 
atteiipted to hold discussions on the importance of beconing involved. 

(^ot^hcre in the Institute was X able to gain experience in counseling 
adults. I mean, i^y biggest difficulty was encouraging students Mho 
posessed shame because of their intellectual deficiency, tly only metnod 
of solving this particular problem was a private consultation with each 
student and this of course took away class time. 

Although field trips and visits were very educational to me, my 
visits to 91 C, drug centers, etc. cannot in any way be incorporated in 
my ABE class. Hwrever, my visit to the Learning Center gave me some ideas 
ideas about teaching. 

I also endeavored to relay n\y institute experience to the entire 
group of ABE Instructors at our November 1/2 day i«)rkshop. I displayed 
all ny naterials and conducted class for one hour. 

A' A A' A 

As a result of the Howard Experience I am desirous of teachinq ABE 
full time. December eight, 3 busman's holiday, I spent the day with 
liarie Brovfn assisting her in her work at J.F.K. Vocational School. It 
v/as a rewarding day in many ways and reinforced by desire to get more 
involved with ABE. 

!!y situation, I presume, is different from that of your t)c r 
students in that we arc not funded and hold classes only at night. This 
being t'.\e case we vfere unable to get speakers fcr our ABE members. I 
regret this for I was greatly impressed by the excellent speakers you. 
Dr. Davidson, were able to schedule for us and I hoped that we might 
folia-/ your good example. 

At this time I would like to thank you for the Summary, ilote takino 
is part of my listining to lecutres, yet I was delig' ted to receive a 
copy of the lectures themselves. The book brought home to me again the 
throughress with which you attacked our real apparent lack of knowledge 
in very important areas of ABE. It is n»re than reading and writing - 
it is the opening of doors to shov/ ABE members their rights as citizens 
of the U.S.A. Thank you for the Summry. It Is sn invaluable resource 
as is Family and Personal Developmeit in Adult Basic Education . 
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Some of tho experiences I )iave gone through ^'ith the groups I have 
worked with have been regarding and others have been difficult to accept 
because there were mixed reactions on tfie part of the students. But as 
a whole, the materials and recormendatlons from the workshop proved to 
be very effective. 

Having been encouraged to look beyond an Individual student and his 
classroom > xperlences with m^, I have made a sincere effort to learn 
n:ore about the community from vi^lch he comes and hov; he and his fami y 
are faring in that env1ronn»nt. fly student counselor (who visits our 
class every other week) and inyself have made it our objective this year 
to link the student with the proper resources to work out his problems. 
These types of problems were encountered: 

(1) "The school bus won't com up road**. 

(2) " The h1gh\fay department plo»/ed tons of snow Into the church 

entrance". This Is vvhere v/e nwet. 

(3) "I failed all 5 parts of the GEO by only 1 or 2 poinu^* l^at 

can I do?" 

(4) 'Mly teenaged ''aughter won't discuss anything with me". 

(5) "Our church Is the center of our commjnlty but the young 

people are not Involved". 

Knowing who to call for help from the Road Commission took care of 
the sno^f. The Oeivartment of Education for Hot-fard County sends a bus to 
pick up children on the forgotten. road. The GEO test results are being 
scrutinized again. We took the class to a cmminlty service series 
entitled "Human Sexual tly and Family Living". They saw and heard other 
people discuss problems and solutions that were also their oi«n problems 
and needed soultions. 



2. Problems encountered and h<M they were solved 



I have been able to interest and influence more a-^ults in t'.a A:lult 
Basic Education classes. 

After several months of using the techniques learned at Howard, ny 
students were no longer dropping out but they asked other students to 
join them in their classes. I was delighted with the results because 
these students were learning the things they '/anted to learn and not 
what the teacher v/anted them to learn. 

The problem I faced was ho'i to use the information I gathered in a 
non-reading situation. I solved that by Introducing words directly 
related to the needs of the men. Also by acting out centain situations 
we cut do n the need for the illiterates to read until they were more 
qualified, (prison) 
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i|y problem was to encourage people who had very little formal 
education. attempt to solve this by "fatherly** individual talks 
proved Successful. 

St. :ialachy's is situated In an area where at least three dis- 
tinct soclo-econcMiilc groups rcaid**. Our ABE Pniyrom 1k»s hrought these 
groups together to know one another, \.w "loarn together, to lauyh to- 
gether and to visit one another on a social basis. It has been a 
unifying factor In the area. 

^^^^ 

Through class discussion nrotivatlon Increased, coBiminlty awareness 
became irore pointed and \/e discussed in greater depth problems relating 
to voting, taxes, banking, buying cars, purchasing homes, renting homes 
and apartments and practical education for the consim»r. 

Pioblems encountered which have not been solved 



I have not been successful in Improving daily attendence. 

*★** 

Program funding is unsteady. Teaching time is cut to neet the 
budget. The untouched adult in the cofnminity wiio would benlfit from 
the program is another problem. 

**** 

I have used cormerclally prepared materials although this has 
met only with limited success especially with the less sophisticated, 
(prison) 

My students have not had enough outside experic:iC9 (from an insti- 
tutional setting) to have much Idea of the problenfi of everyday life. 
Their concept of nurbcrs H very poor and so must be dwelt upon. They 
have been taught that to use any kind of "helper" to speed up their 
accurate solving of simple addition, subtraction, etc. Is "babyish . 
Cons::qyently, ny biggest problem is to persuade them to tackle these 
problems In a constructive way rather than just sit and wait, flost of 
them use their fingers and refuse all other kinds of aids placed in the 
room (prison-hospital). 

In September until last month I only had older adults and had no 

serious problens. Since that time I have received three teenagers 

who were put out of day school fcr misconduct In their classroom. The 
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teenagers laugh at t^y older students w.'im they ask or answer questions. 
I have tried talking with them but this has not t/orked. you have 
any suggestions? 

- » « - 

WWww 

This year attendance has been rather poor. Our counselor has nade 
contact with most of the students and tries to encourage then to attend. 

A A A A 

One problan encountered was getting the students to accept other 
pe sons opinions as general rattier than applying the opln'on to them- 
selves. 



3. Student reactions 



Pupil « '^re Impressed greatly about being involved v: new experi- 
ences i^ey have organized themselves to visit other regular ABE classes 
itms also ABE vocation classes In their city. They have shown Interest In 
the political affairs of our city. 

^^^^ 

WW WW 

For the most part favorable although they state a desire for great- 
er depth, (prison) 

**** 

The director of our ABE program states that the Institute materials 
have given him many ideas In terms of principles which have been in- 
corporated into guidelines for curriculum development. The students 
have reacted to the courses of study v/ith enthusiasm. They seem to rea- 
lize that these are the things they will need to know. This is especial- 
ly true In the courses on Sasic Living Skills of Hon»mak1ng and Personal 
Development, (prison hospital) 

**** 

ny students enjoy the program much better this year. I have taken 
them on three field trips. The really enjoyed the experiences. 

**** 

^*Any of the students came back to class and then started to be- 
come careless about coming again. 

Very favorable. 
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Our students ^ere tropninn out of classes almost as soon as they 
began. Those stu<lcnts \/ere not Interested in what "a wera teaching. 
I Immediately made a survey of what the students wanted to be taught 
and found ti.at these students wanted to express their oi/n Ideas in 
their own dally lives. Ilany of them Just wanted to be able to read 
the newspaper. Others v/anted to become better housewives, etc. 

Www 

The adults in the class often brought visitors to class. The class 
is normally over at 9:30 but they always stayed until 10:00. They are 
no longer shy about discussing problems, helping each other, correcting 
the teacher, d^atlng an issue, asking for additional help on an Indi-" 
vidual basis, asking for additional materials, discussing their weak- 
nesses or exchanging political or domestic views. 

student reactions were mixed. Everyone insisted upon v/riting, 
reading and arithmetic, ftost of them vrero not and stUl arc :iot pro- 
pared for p.blic involvement. Sotne showed a keen Interest In employ- 
ment techniques and this in turn increased their desire to read. 

ily students became eager to participate. 

**★* 

Students were enthused over their ability to read and fill in 
various documents. 

**** 

Some students were bitterly opposed to suggestions on changing 
the oH trends or patterns. Some accepted, but not many were able to 
cope v/lth new situations. 

**** 

Students have responded very enthusiastically to being made a 
part of the "community college". Two students even enrolled in a 
credit- free offering aimed at "reading Improvanent**. They came back 
to class and told the others of all the available equipment and novel 
methods of Instruction. Those students (8) who participated in the 
discussion series mentioned above had not been aware that these and 
similar offerings vfere available at no charge. They are becoming more 
willing to travel out ot their immediate and familiar environment. Ue 
plan further excursions to public libraries. County Health Department, 
etc. 
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4. ilaterlals in Part I of Fawlly and Personal Dgveloptnont In APE 
found useful ' 



X found "Family Income Distribution in the United States, 1960" 
and "Life Styles of Lov# Income Families" most helpful. 

^ it it If 

This material has been very valuable to me in qy regular ABE 
class. I have been able to use most of the information in the follow- 
ing chapters: ''Family Income Distribution in the United States, IQSO*', 
"Changes in Lof Family Income in the United States Between 1959 and ' 
136^** and "Life Styles of Low Incmie Families". I have been able to 
correlate this information with s\y social studies and mathematics 
classes. Pupils ara thrilled to make graphs to represent various fi- 
gures . 

**** 

The material was useful in its entirety. 

itititik 

I found the folloirflng materials very useful: "What Kinds of 
Families Had 1cm Incomes and Why?", "La^ Family Incomes - Americans 
and rJcgroes", "Changes in Low Fa^illy Incomes in the United States 
Between 1959 and 196? (in the nation)", "Life Styles of Low Income 
Families (riegro families)". 

The material in Part I has been extremely useful for n\y personal 
grovith. 

**** 

The material in Part I was n»st useful. The graphs were used 
to shoif students just how graphs src made add how useful these graphs 
can be used in planning. These graphs v/ere also used to show the re- 
lationship in math problems. City planning and community living siere 
also expressed through the use of this matieral. 

Since all of the adults in n^y class are fiegroes, I found that 
the information pertaining to Negroes was more useful than the other 
groups mentioned. The other groups did however enable me to get a 
picture of the total problems faced by the low income families. 

I like it all. It is filled with useful information. Some of it 
was used in a recent survey our C(»jimunity is doing. 
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I found the section "Life Styles of Lo Income Fanilios" very 
useful In getting tlie nion to cpjanc in oral :!iscussion. I highlighted 
certain parts of section (■•) which I read to the class. Almost iirancdi- 
ately the class became involved in heated discussions on many things 
I read. I also uS2d this opportunity to teach many family words by 
putting them on the chalkboard ani explaining to the students that 
these were sons of the v/ords they used. I thtn denxmstratcJ to them 
ho-.^ such words are read according to the phonetio 1 aaproach. 

During class discussions in communication skills I found "Family 
Incone Distribution in the United States, 1060" very useful. Also, 
"Life Styles of 1cm Income Fafnllies" was useful. 

I found "llhat Kinds of Families Had Low Incoties and t^y?" and 
"Life Styles of Lov/ Income Families" to be very useful. 

*^>** 

I found the statistics shoi;inq that education increased incore, 
happiness at work and happiness in the family to be useful. Also I 
found the statistics shovnng tlie economic differences in race to bi» 
very interesting although It was difficult to explain. 



Ilaterials in Part I of Family and Per sonal Devftlogt^nt In _A3E 
found not to be useful 



I found it most lifficult to relate this material to the inmate 
student who felt this material v/as not meaningful to him. ily superior 
officer aUo felt we should spond the time on building basic math 
skills, (prison) **** 

The material in Part I is not useful here at Polk to any extent 
because of the degree of retardation of the residents plus their li- 
mited experience here frost of their lives, '..'ithout much experience 
in the vrorld of v/crk, they do not understand that everything must be 
paiJ for, that money must be stretched to mset needs, that budgeting 
is sscntial to anticipate future purchases. Also, marriage is 
sor«thing not clearly understood my a qood many, (prison hospital) 

I dii not find useful the naterials on f*«xican Americans, Puerto 
r.ican f3;nilies and American Indian families. 

Because - -/as teaching foreign-bom people, material in Part I 
had little infonnation relative to teaching them. 
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5. ?*jterials In Part II of rnniMy fino Personal Dovelopnient In 
a: r found useful 



Chapter II on Consular Education an J 'onjy lianaqeme it has 
been nost helpful . 

In this section of the tx)ok all of tha materials have been R»st 
helpful to m/ class. I have been able to make copies of the materials 
for pupils who shw an interest for It. These four units have been 
most helpful: Consumer Education and !oney ilanagement; Family Health 
and Safety; Homenaking Skills: Food and Clothing; Family Planning and 
Fanlly Relationships. 

♦♦♦♦ 

'11 nv th " nat 'rials ' ar he'n vry useful. 

ttWJTtt 

The director says ho found the Resource Units In Part H to be 
thought provoking and a source of 1 fleas for building that part of the 
curriculum for wiilch he assumed personal responsibility as one of the 
teachers. ^^-3 tlilnks very highly of the textbook by Dr. Davidson and 
thinks he has been influenced by It greatly. 

♦♦♦♦ 

These units were very helpful: Family Health and Safety and 
Consuner Education and tloncy 'lana^&mtnt. 

*-**★ 

Al 1 were found to be useful . 

A A 4 

Principles for Teaching ABE, Consumer Education and r^oney !tanage- 
ment and The Family and the Community were t units 1 found useful. 

I found Unit 3, Consumer Education an'i iioney ::anagement very 
useful . Since many of the men I teach are serving time for robbery 
and other money related problem, it becomes very important that some 
concentrate*^ effort be made to help than th^nk clearly on money matters. 
It i*; smrising how fe*-/ of them are really concerned about such matters. 
Add this attitude to their lack of knowledge about such things, and 
you can readllv see why they often end up having to go against the la.^. 

♦ ♦♦♦ 
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The most helpful part to h'g •'es "Teacliing r^gl ios". This helped 
ne to unrferstanrf r»re t'linuq'ily he/ to anoroach each student In 
accordance with his ncjds, a-i ucU as his intcr«:Sts. The unit on 
Family Health and Safety ./as good also. Another i-nportant part was 
Consuner Problems of the Poor. 

I found the unit on Consumer Education and ibney .'lana^aient 
useful. I also made use of the various graphs and charts. 

Fanily Planninq and Family Relationships as as The Family 
and the Conuminity were found very useful. 

**** 



; later ials in Part U of Family and Personal Devslopnent in ABE found 
not to be useful 



The only part that ! found not to be useful was the questionnaire 
on home and family life. 
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TEAC 'r?.s OF gAssr s ^r'Ti^'p. i^EouLAR ace classes 



1. Suirmry of what 1 tried as a result of the Howard Experience 



I found the institute hitci t8t<«o and utilized the Information 
g4von on wci faro prorArtureSt Social Secufi fwHtlcal science, 
ly class found the information stimulating as vrell as inroi.B»u.»« 

Also, Ihe Information that was on the Census Tracts gave my 
trainees Information they were not acquainted v;1th. 

When I showed them that tliorr. are more vfhites on welfare then 
blacks and backed the statement up with diagrams they sporicd to ac- 
quire a new sense of pride. (CEP) 

I have instituted information obtained fron the ABE Institutj 
and put it Into practical use in the classroom. Throughout the 
training cycle at CEP my trainees shoiied a much greater interest and 
more student participation 'fhen given the opportunity to have some 
Input into the materials and subject matter to be covered In class. 
Relevant materials such as information on voter registration, con- 
sumer education and the Census Tract of the Inner city area or the 
model cities target area in Buffalo v>ere also used. 

Knowledge gained by just having been a part of the Institute 
aided me and my class. (CEP) 

As a result of the training I received at Howard I have Instituted 
information which I felt would give the students more knowledge about 
the things that are in our everyday life. I have instituted the 
reading lab in which X will be Instructing voter registration and 
consuT-r education. X have also tried to show my students how the census 
reports are developed and we tried to 'jO a census report of the inner 
city. (CEP) 

I have instituted a course In consumer education an anti -poverty 
program and a half way house for addicts. I am also forming a group 
of community representatives to represent minority groups. I also used 
the census report for New York. (CEP) 

**** 

While reading the article "Status of Black Vtomen" several students 
questioned the statement "Blnck women are at the bottom of the totem 
pole". The article was issued to participants at the Howard Institute. 
In the math class we attcn^ted to prove the ctatemant and at the same 
time gain experience in the fundamentals of perccnts by using a prac- 
tical appli cation of the percentage concept. 

Using the 1050 Census for Washington, O.C. students calculated the 
percentage incomes of nom^ite females, nonwhite males, white females 



and white males. Eac'i student compared the percentages of the four 
groups by constructino a bar qraplt. After t^^c graphs 'fere checked 
for accuracy the class projected the percentages on a larger graph. 



2. Problems encountered and how they were solved 



One of the great problems I solved In class was to explain 
about the ntyih of welfare recipients across the country. I gave ny 
students valuable Information on the Civil Rights Cownlsslon. 

I liad a problem teaching consumer education. I solved It by 
bringing In newspapers ani store sales papers and market prices and 
had my students compare prices on like 1: .5 In different stores. 

One problem solved In my class revolved around qyths of welfare 
recipients not only In llew Yorkf but across the country. 

Also.- my class functioning on an Intermediate level (4-6) was 
better able to solve problems In arithmetic when they \ierQ related to 
meaningful personal goals. So, J. made up several lessons based upon 
relevant dally life. Their reading Interest also Improved. 



Probl<3ns encountered '.-hlch have not been solved 



I could not tie In the majority of the Information on the Census 
Tract vjlth las son plans. 

Hcv to form a comnunlty committee to elect a representative for 
the comnwnlty presented a oroblem. 

The problem of nilatlng an academic program to vocational skills 
remains nith us because of the great diversity of vocational programs 
and levels of student ability. Also, many students are unsure of 
career goals. 
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3, StU'Jent reactions 



They s-tcra eaner to get nora details and stH up a class oroject- 
each student selecting a facet of what vas lectuted on during the 
semi nar. 

^ ^ ^ m. 

.')y students vters greatly antlclpatlous and participated in class. 
After Z informed iny class about the reading lab, I felt that they were 
able to cope with their reading problens better. 

Tc/ard consutner education the rcdCtion was very good. Everyone 
bcqan to see v'here they viere losing money just by going to the store 
and purchasing items without comparing prices. 

The organization of conmunlties became a very debatable question 
for the students. 

Students liHed the census proj^t and v/anted to continue wit 
otner census data. 

There was greater participation and anticipation in and about 
the class. Also, there v?as much more enthusiasm and a broader out- 
look about themselves and the v.'or1d around them. They appeared to 
have a deeper sense of Individual 'jealth and importance. 

The students have becorne enthusiastic. Our population is noi^ 
concerned about Job opportunities and available programs of job 
training. 



4. itaterials in Part I of Family and Personal Dsvelopnent in ABE 
found useful 



The majority of the charts in Part I i/ere copied and given to 
the students in pamphlet form and I used tham for discussion purposes. 

I have found the following parts useful: "Life Styles of Low 
Income Families" and "Family Income Distribution in the United States, 
1960". 
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Upon reading and r?-rrar!ing the book I found the tables in Part 
I to be useful and also the information on the'Thanges of If^i Family 
Income In the United States Befc/een 1959 and 

iHt4tit 

All v/as useful. 



itaterials In Part I of Family and Personal Development in APE 
found not to be useful 



I found "Changes in Low Family Income In the United States 
Between 1959 and 1969" not to be useful, specifically concerning 
"in the natlci". ftost of the people we deal with have no deep 
Information on the national crisis , just of their oi-m community 
or metropolitan area. 



5. :!ater1als in Part II of Family and Personal Develotai«nt In ABE 
found useful 



All was useful. 
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1. Sunwary of »'/hat I tried as a result of ti\?. Hc/ard Experience 



Thesi; are the thinqs I have tried: organizational structure; 
departmentalization of classes; continuous recruitment program; Issu- 
ing certificates for attendance and participation; monthly panel dis- 
cussions on current issues; distri';ution of consumer guide booklets; 
book reports on black studies; distribution of periodic newsletter; 
sho\Hng films on urban outlooks; sumnary reports on social and eco- 
"^nomic status of nsgroes/1970; invitations extended to local social 
service bureaus for appearances on ABE programs; a broysing room 
'•/as set up to allow students to feel free to read, explore and share 
experiences gained from this classroom (this arranger«nt was provided 
for all interested participants to encourage greater exposure). 

Specifically, I tried a new math text I learned about at the ;dult 
Demonstration School and the use of local census data for graphs and 
word problems in much the same manner as l\r. Nevers Jefferson. 

In general ne have increased our ABE program both by expanding 
the evening class by more extensive recruiting and by setting up a 
daytime program. I think it vias in part the need for ABE sha^n in 
iry census report that led to this expansion. 

In general also I think Ho<^ard gave me a better understandinc; of 
my students and raised to even greater heights my respect for ny 
students. If you are raised white middle class and suddenly start 
teaching a group that is primarily black and Puerto Rican lot-^r class, 
there is a gap that needs bridging. I think the Ho\>ard experience 
helped here. 

**** 

2. Problems encountered and bOM solved 



Attendance, Irregularity in attendance, dropouts, transportation 
to center and apathy of adults for self- improvement were some of my 
problems. Attempts v/ere made to imnrove the problems of attendance 
by such approaches as personal contacts, periodical newsletters, fre- 
quent home visits and conaiunity announcements. The problem of trans- 
portation vfas solved by carpools. Innovative teaching methods *fierQ 
utilized to generate and maintain students' interest. 
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Problems encountered »n1ch Iiavc no* I'.en solved 



There were no specific problems from thin<5S tried as a result of 
the Institute. Our problems remain the ^an«: recruiting, dropouts, 
students of 5,000 different ability If vals and educational levels, 
enotlonal, home, health and job problems of students that Interfere 
with their school work. The comnwnlty approach Is not feasible for 
us because our students come from such a variety of communities: 
lotfer class blacks, Puerto Rican and whites, hippy types of your: 
people and middle class v/hltes and blacks who just never got their 
high school diploma. 



3. Student reactions 



Some students reacted positively, others responded negatively. 
Pany of our students are determined to continue in our ABE classes 
towards furthering their education, rtany are convinced thdt those 
who really want to learn will make many sacrifices noi/ for supporting 
our ABE program. 

The response \/as very favorable. 



4. Haterials in Part I of Family and Personal Development In ABE 
found "se^'ul 



I found the following parts useful: "Family Income Distri- 
bution in the United States, 1960", "The Life Styles of Low Income 
Families", myths about lo«.y Income families and Chapter 4. 

There were many Interesting and stimulating ideas of sig- 
nificance in comparing life styles of low incane families. My 
students were most Impressed and such naterials rendered many 
open discussions concerning t*ie roles of adults in American life. 

**** 

The material was extremely useful In giving general views of 
the people with whom vte are vwrkinq. The statistics make for diffi- 
cult reading but add scientific valHity. 
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5. Ilaterials In Part II of Fa mily and Personal Development In ABE 
found useful 



I found the follo^irimj sections useful: Evaluation, Opinion Check 
List; Consumer Education and rione^ Management, and Konemaklng Skills: 
Food and Clothing. 

**** 



Ilaterials In Part II of Family and Personal Developnient in ABE 
found not to be useful 



.'lost of these materials are not useful for teaching toward the GEO. 
As far as family living and Job skills our students are as I noted earli- 
er from many different backgrounds, and n»ny would be offended by our 
overtly trying to teach them southing they believe they already know. 
Ue discuss and compare these things, but don't teach them as such. 
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TEACHErS OF imUSH AS A SECnHD LAi^illAfiE 



1. Summary of what I tried as a rasuU of V.)e Hov/ard Experience 



The basic thing I tried to accoir^llsh v<as to Instill an aware- 
ness on the part of the staff as v.*c11 as students to the Innovations 
and Inroads which could be made In dealing \i1th AduVi; Basic Education. 
f4any of the staff, I fDurrd, v/ere guarded in their approaches, primarily 
due to past experiences as i/ell as Imaginative capabilities. In the 
area of ESL, the common approach or tendency was to place limited 
stress on oral or written English. The assi^tlon was that later 
levels would take care of fils. What Is fonrsd Is a false reassurance 
to such a degree that the student Is told you are doing fine when 
quite the contrary. Secondly, the student begins to doubt that English 
Is really necessary, based on negative nMnforcement earlier. When 
confro.ited later, either at a different level or In everyday life, with 
the thought of English, he becoras disillusioned In many cases. Based 
on this many teachers are seeing English In a different light. In 
addition, areas dealing with constmierlsm and family health to name a 
few, as well as Individual experiences being relevant In and outside 
the class were covered with success. 

Though I personally found the Institute experience Interesting 
and Informative, expeclally the Information about Prince Georges 
County, I have not had an opportunity as yet to employ Howard 
Experience In the classroom, iiy present students are mainly Spanish 
speaking adults learning English as a new language on a very basic 
level. As their knowledge of English increases to a more conversatlo. 
nal level I hope to use the Reading Techniques to teach them reading, 
and much later perhaps, to go Into cc^nsumer Information, basic civil 
rights and other needed areas to make living In their new country more 
pleasant. 

**** 

^ne very Important aspect of the Howard Experience was the series 
of "Reading". Of special Importance was a lesson on "Paragraph Analysis" 
presented by Or. Brigham from the University of fiaryland. 

From "Paragraph Analysis" I was able to develop lessons in better 
and easier conprehension In reading. By applying the sam method 
in teaching,my students and I were able to develop a chart In the 
study of graimjir. In particular ft is aquicker and easier way of un- 
derstanding definite and indefinl e pronouns. 

Consumer Education presented to niy ABE class became highly 
effective by applying actual practice In using the Census Tract. Re- 
sponse of students was surprisingly good with satisfying results. 
Reading graphs became easier and the students developed a greater 
understanding of their importanrre. 

Applying "Reading Techniques" In the teaching of English to 
Spanish speaking people was effective to such an extent that three 
students were able to achieve 3 to 4 grades advancement In the speak- 
ing, reading and comprehension of English. 
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I was deeply inipresse<l as a result of experience at Hoviard 
University, by the need to create classroom experi^>nces that are 
norc- relevant to eacli student. Because sacli student had differ- 
ent needs, it meant utilization of the individualization process 
in «.>^atcr depth. In my eagerness to achieve this goal and at the 
same tirne deal justly with each student, I found myself facing an 
aliTOSt Insurmountable problem. Vfhat could I do? The Jews i-mre 
preparing for a citizenship test, the Koreans want to take a driver's 
test and the Italians needed to master the English language. I had 
to supply all with material on their level according to their needs. 



2. Problems encountered and hoi/ they were solved 



The lack of books and no supplies created the greatest problem 
In the first half of the A3E class. I applied techniques and inno- 
vative experiences received at Howard Institute with excellent results. 

One Important problem ^^s the allocation of time for each student. 
The 0&.fS could never understand or accept this. They always wanted 
more than their alloted time. 

FinJing eiiough material proved a problem also. I solved this 
problem by using the driver's manual for the Koreans. For those who 
needed the citizenship test, several films as ^/ell as social studies 
textbooks, newspapers and magazines helped. They passed the test. 
I used ny English textbooks for tUose who wanted to learn the lan- 
guage. 



Problems encountered which have not been solved 



Staff disbelief that certain changes could be acconpllshed through 
curriculum amem^nts and onmlsslons was a problem, flany felt the 
onus for change or Innovation was on someone else - or that informing 
them of everyday tips on orobleris and new techniques \fould be receiv- 
ed with only marginal success. In many cases the teacher was n^rely 
responding to the students lack of Interest as a valid reason for not 
being Imaginative. 

**** 

I had a problem making and getiinc materials for my students. I 
vfas not satisfied with the history books I had. History books (1971) 
are not factual regarding minorities. It was necessary for roe to bring 
m^' own materials. 
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3. Student reactions 



For the most part, the students vicre enlivened by the nwf 
approaches. They began to feel a greater sense of personal '-lorth. 
Everyday experiences began to be evaluated for their '-forth and merit. 
In addition, the teacher was vievmd in a different light. 

- »■ ■ ^ 
wWwW 

Student reactions, at Chester High School exceeded expectations. 
They were very pleased at the variety and method of teachers* presen- 
tations. They requested the repetition of sere niuterial. 

All of the students at the end of the term stated they ^^uld 
return for the next session. 

Four students achieved comnand of English to permit them to en- 
ter the machine shop course. One female is n<w entering the seizing 
class. One student having a business, states he is better able to 
figure costs and understand contracts because of ABE. This student 
had a 4th grade education. 



4. ! Materials in Part I of Family and Personal Developnent in ABE 
found useful 



In the section dealinq witli life styles and characteristics of 
various groups, the enq)hasis on traits peculiar to particular groups 
was suberb. One \'as able to parallel the effects of these maladies 
with the economic and social causes "hich brought them about. Even 
though groups exhibited different behivioral traits from one another, 
the commoness of these traits lay In 1;he fact that they provo 
ineffective in coping with the numerous problens v/fiich heset them 
dally. This was valuable in gearing adults into realizing the ur- 
gency of their situation and a need to seek change for the better. 

The material In Part I was found to be very useful expecially 
in relating to tlw variety of ethnic backgrounds. The public Is 
not aware of the in^rtance. Students requested that I use the 
book in class. 

**** 

The material was very useful simply because there is little 
material of this kind available In schools or public libraries. 

**** 
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Ilaterials in Part I of Famil y and Personal DeveTopnant In APE 
found not to be useful 



I found a good deal of the statistical information, ifhile 
valid to be dated in many respects and not offering a clear direc- 
tion as far as future trends and developnents were concerned. 



5. r-laterials in Part II of £amily and Personal Development in ABE 
found useful 



(generally of the units ^iere useful in addressing themselves 
to t.'ip nn»4» of the poor adults. 

All the material was useful, especially in consuirer edu- 
cation classes. The students requested inore information. 



J'*aterials in Part II of Family and Personal Development in ABE 
found not to te useful 



I found section IV dealinq with child rearing and family 
planning only marginally applicable. Namely because, such prac- 
tices are for the most part based on tradidion as well as expedien- 
cy. Therefore, efforts at addressing oneself to these practices 
are only valuable insofar as the adult deems them relevant to 
his personal circumstance. 
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ADMrilSTRATIVE fCl'^ S^JPgnvISORY PERSONIiEL 



1. Sunmary of what I tried as a result of the liciard Experience 



Recently I \*ras v/orking with the Board of Vocational Guidance and 
Workshop Center, here In flew York, and as Its chalrnan will be help- 
ing to prepare a proposal in order to secure funding for remedial 
education of yotmg people. We found the process which you introduced 
us to In the A6E ^rkshop on getting information about our census find- 
ings to be quite valuable. The form developed for the workshop was 
invaluable and really becane an insert in our proposal. It Hll also 
serve as a basis for funding to foundations. 

You may also be Interested to know that in qui ding the work of 
a ilaster's candidate, I helped her to use the material in developing 
a set of insights on a certain rt1<t.r1rt. in rnfitr«l itarlem in i-clation 
to drug use. Our hope 1^ tiiat this thesis can be the basis of recom- 
mendations to the church in its ministry to young people. 

These uses of the material in recent days indicate how valuable 
the experience was last summer in our ABE 'forkshop. Our co«it1nued 
gratitude for these insights. 

The Education I received at Kw;ard University during the Summer 
Institute 1971 for Adult Basic Education Personnel had significant val- 
ue to me in the develojH!»nt and formation of the proposal number V22409C 
between the Wilmington Adult Basic Education program and the fbdel City 
agency of Milmington, Delaware. 

The U.S. Office of Education has approved for negotiation our pro- 
posal for a Special Experimental ttemonstration Project In Adult Educa- 
tion under Section 309(b) of the Adult Education Act, P.L. 91-230. 

As a result of the llo*7ard Experience I conducted a special ifork- 
shop session with my staff of 18 teachers and 5 aides. At the two hour 
workshop we had the followii.c agenda: Characteristics of the Urban 
Learner (charts from f >- book as well as the statistical data I gather- 
ed on Baltimore city ^re used); Civic and Comminity Involvement for 
the Urban Learner; Consioier Education for the Adult Urban Laarner. 

In addition, I have taught teachers how to make lesson plans 
from rel event newspaper and magazine articles which I xerox and send 
them. 
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In addition to our '•fiini-ilcster", are also about to Include 
a "Clinical - Cluster" in our acalamic prwjrain. Students would di- 
vide their day between acadr^'nic \-*ork and specific training in an area 
of office vrt)rk - secretarial, keypunch, stenography, etc. 

Ue hope that the educational needs will becone more evident to 
the students pursuing this kind of training - things like the need 
for spelling, punctuation, following directions, etc. 



3. Student reactions 

teachers and students really enjoy this relevant approach. 
They have btn^n nvmt excited about our con«mr education materials. 
They also like reaoi„5 th^ "near Abby" columo anH discussing them. 

4. liaterials In Part 1 of Family and Personal Developinent in ABE 
found useful 

I found the natcrial on Negroes inost useful, particularly the 
section that exploded nyths about Megro family life. 

aterl^ls in Part I of Family and Personal Oevelopnent in ABE 
found not to be useful 

I did not find the material on minority groups other than flegro 
to be useful as far as the target population we are dealing with in 
my particular ABE program. l!a are dealing with about 00% ftegroes and 
102 poor wliltes. 

**** 

5. aterials in Part II of Family and Personal Development in ABE 
found to be useful 

I found all of the units In Part II to be useful. I have not 
had a chance for ny teachers to teach all of units yet, but I plan 
to have ade use of all the very relevant resource units now and next 
year. 
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September 14, 1^71 



Dr. Edmonia W. Davidson 
P. O. Box 266 
Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 2001 

Dear Dr. Davidson: 

I wish to express rny profound appreciation for the privilege of participating 
in the Adult Basic Education Institute for teachers and teacher trainers of 
urban adult populations, July 26 - August 6. The experience will prove of 
value in the work in which I am engaged for many many years to come. 

Several major aspects of the training stand out as exceedingly valuable. 
The opportunity, through field visits to become intimately acquainted with 
contemporary social problems and the educational approach to social change 
was indeed a valuable process. All of us were enlightened by the stimulating, 
dynamic ros^^uicc Icadcrsiiip that you were able to secure to bring significant 
input to the total cxporicncc. Constantly we spoke uf the value of the exper- 
ience as one which had a groat deal of relevance in terms of relating our work 
and traininii to the needs of the oppressed, who are the A. B. E. students. The 
implications of our training for curriculum development for A. B.E. students 
were clear throughout the course. 

We were stunned, surprised, pleased, and grateful for the many costly and 
important rosf»irccs of which wc wore recipient. The opportunity to be in- 
troduced to workin;; with computers in terms of the census data was for me 
a very rowardin*: and moaninuful experience. It has been said that education 
is 90r, teacher and 10"' content. Those of us who had the privilege of your 
dynamic leadi-rship can attest to that education axiom. Your lifc,as shared 
with us embodied the principles that you were enunciating in the process. 

Let mi indicate ways in which this material v ill be helpful to me and used in 
the immcdiatf month and >ear.s ahead. In late August, I held a conference 
with a faculty m<-mbi'r of one of the graduate schools in Atlanta and together 
we began the process of designing a graduate program for the Interdenomina- 
tional ThoolOiiical Center, in Atlanta, Ga. , for candidates for Master's 
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X>cgree in Religious Education. It was our recommendation that the process 
and information which we gained at the seminar should become one of the 
major components of the continuing education in Atlanta. 

This semester I will be teaching a graduate course, at New York University, 
entitled, "Religion and Society. " In this course we will be working with 
St jdcnta on ways to analyze contemporary society. The methods and in- 
formation discovered this summer will be applied here. 

In my relationship to the Church Women United, our national organization 
of Christian women, I serve as a consultant to the staff person in charge of 
continuing and basic adult education, and already I have met with that person 
to share insights gained and reeources received. 

In the program of a couple of other graduate students working on community 
problems - in the area of criminal justice and drug addiction - I have been 
a resource person in helping them deal with the discovery of methods of 
working at studying conmiimity problems. 

With the staff in our Department of Educational Development I am sharing 
much of the information which we received. Your outline for studying your 
community will be shared this Thursday with the six educational directors 
of the major black denominations. These men reach the leadership of more 
than ten thousand churches across this nation. They may use this outline 
in their surveys as a guide for those leaders who wish to become involved 
in this way. These arc only a few of the insights. 

Maybe the last one that I should indicate is that when I work with Teachers 
College in its Ethnic Studies Center, all of this material will be exceedingly 
valuable. 

Again my deep appreciation for the tremendous contribution which we received 
art participants and for the personal privilege of meeting and working with 
so dynamic an educator. 




Pearl Siokes, Ed. D. 
Staff Associate - Urban Education 
Dept. of Educational Development 
OPS/jvn 
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